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Religious Knowledge and 
Higher Education 


BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


PURPOSE to offer what seem to me a few pertinent remarks 

about the proper relationship between religious knowledge and 
the work of an institution of higher learning. I may say at once 
that I do not see that this relationship is essentially different 
whether higher education is conducted under the auspices of a 
religious body or under secular auspices. In a true sense every 
college, if it is indeed an institution of higher learning, is unde- 
nominational. A denominational college, Catholic or Protestant 
or what you will, sees to it, of course, that the answer of its own 
communion to religious problems receives an adequate and sym- 
pathetic presentation, and that those who are of its traditional 
persuasion are given opportunity for devotional approach to God, 
but if the Church-related college does no more than this, if it 
excludes from consideration the contributions of other religious 
traditions, if it refuses a respectful treatment of the positions 
even of disbelievers in the validity of any religious tradition, then 
it is not properly an institution of higher learning. Similarly if 
a university is run under purely secular auspices—a land-grant 
university, for instance—it is not thereby justified in ignoring or 
even minimizing the importance of due and careful study of what 


Dr. Bell, clergyman, educator and author, is Canon of the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Chicago. Such parts of this article as are from Dr. 
Bell’s book, Crisis in Education (Whittlesey House, New York, 1949), are 
used here by permission of the publisher. 
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religion has been and what it is, what religion has contributed 
and still contributes toward the increase of human knowledge and 
understanding. 

Since the purpose of higher education is solely the advance- 
ment of knowledge, it may clarify our understanding of the sub- 
- ject under consideration if we consider, not at too great length, 
what knowledge is. 

Knowledge consists of experience digested by reason. Rea- 
son arranges in some sort of order what has been encountered and 
observed, either directly or by imaginative sharing the experience 
of others. Education involves, therefore, a training of the reason 
logically and competently to function and also a securing of as 
large and profound and balanced an experience as possible. There 
are five varieties of human experiences, and none of them can be 
neglected in a sound education. 

The first type of experience consists of direct acceptance of 
nature, nature in all its charm and intricate variety. This is not 
the same thing as scientific experience, to which it bears much 
the same relationship that poetry bears to literary criticism. Just 
as one may be a critic of poetry and yet have no appreciation of 
poetry and sometimes drive the poem as poem quite out the win- 
dow, even so one may be no end of a scientist and yet altogether 
miss the significance of nature, nature as something to be respected 
and loved. This first sort of experience embraces the totality of 
things, approached with acceptance rather than analysis. 

Experience of this sort helps to induce such a sense of inner 
unity with that which naturally is as results in humility, admira- 
tion, serenity in the midst of strife. To teach reverence for nature 
to the youth of America today, especially to those who must live 
in the larger piaces, is difficult; but unless a college does it some- 
how and does it well, wise and wholesome graduates will not be 
turned out by that college. 

The second variety of experience is scientific experience. 
Every man is to some degree a scientist; he can learn things by 
using his five senses; he can hear and see and taste and touch 
and smell, and measure what he sensibly perceives. 

The third category of experience is quite different from 
either of the first two; and it is as necessary as either or both 
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if a man would grow competently toward knowing. I can manipu- 
late sound, form, color, words until they do my will, until they 
embody insights into order and significance which originate not 
in them but in me. I can make them carry my vision so clearly 
that I can convey it to others and intensify it within myself. This 
is what is known as creative, or artistic experience. 


I can do still another sort of thing; I can discover, appreciate. 
evaluate, and to a degree understand other persons. The process 
of perceiving them and coming into some degree of unity with 
them is a thing difficult to describe, but we all know what it is. 
Only a little does it depend upon what the five senses reveal; it 
is different from sensing the dignity of nature; it has not much 
to do with creative art. Its name is mystical experience. 


There is no human experience which does not come under 
one of the heads just mentioned. At least potentially and to some 
extent actually every human being is a scientist, a nature valuer, 
an artist, a lover or mystic. Through all of these he finds him- 
self more and more in touch with what is external to himself; and 
the more he is thus variously in touch with Reality the more he 
understands himself. By means of a manifold experience he 
reaches out to his world, gropes toward the totality of things. 
Each kind of experience furnishes him with material that reason 
may examine, weigh, relate to what previously has been ex- 
perienced. 


It needs to be recognized, further, that the fourth variety, 
mystical experience, always has been and is and always will be 
of two subvarieties: the first, experience of contingent persons; 
the second, experience of an ultimate Person, to which latter has 
been given the name “religion.” Sometimes the humanist thinks 
that the only contact of person with person which is possible or 
necessary is contact with men and women. In this he is almost 
certainly mistaken. On examination a humanist usually turns 
out to be either one who has degenerated from religion because he 
has found the search for God too mentally exacting or too emotion- 
ally exhausting or else one who has perceived the inadequacy of 
things but has not had enough practice in living to discover that 
human companionships are also insufficient. The humanist is 
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almost sure to gravitate either toward scientific mechanism, nega- 
tion of purpose, essential hopelessness, or toward theism. 


There are, then, really five manners of experience. An ade- 
quate college program involves developing an increasing expert- 
ness in all of them: scientific, appreciation of the nature of things, 
creative art, social relationships, religion. If the cultivation of 
any one is omitted, an avenue is closed toward understanding and 
harmony with Reality. Omit any one or leave it in an embryonic 
state and the student becomes, quite literally, unbalanced. 


It is worthwhile to look back on education in times past and 
note how the five sorts of experience have been combined, in 
varying degrees of balance or the lack of it. 


HELLENIC EDUCATION 


Let us first look at Hellenic education. The Greeks com- 
bined the creative discipline and the scientific discipline with a 
reverence for things that are, for nature per se, in a harmony 
never excelled since their time. An Attic youth was helped con- 
stantly to regard himself, first of all, as an artist. No people 
has ever had such appreciation of artistic achievement, a more 
general good taste, a greater ability to shape exquisite objects 
even for vulgar uses. Equally, the Greeks were devoted to science. 
For at least fifteen hundred years after the period of their greatest 
vigor, neither in perfection of scientific method nor in volume of 
observed fact did any people excel them ; and only the Arabs came 
anywhere near to equalling them. The third discipline, experi- 
ence in human relationships, they also brought to a high degree 
of cultivation. As for their reverence for things that are, for 
nature as a whole, no one who has read their literature can doubt 
it. 


The defect in Hellenic education was that it neglected the 
cultivation of contact with ultimate Personality. The Greeks in 
their flowering period were as nearly irreligious as men well can 
be. They abandoned faith in the gods. Olympus became the 
habitat of what were scarcely more than personifications of man’s 
passions or, in the minds of the learned, protagonists of speculative 
concepts. The Greek became a contented skeptic—in the end, of 
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course, a by no means contented skeptic but still a skeptic. He 
rarely sought communion with the challenging Reality beyond 
him, with the hidden strength beneath him. Like every irreligious 
person, he was more and more weakened by conceit. Hellas be- 
came an easy prey to peoples more aspiring, more visionary. The 
Persians undermined its culture. Rome absorbed the wreckage. 

Next let us look at Roman education. 

The Romans were a literal-minded, matter-of-fact, highly 
efficient set of parvenus. Like all newly rich upstarts they bought 
up the culture of their predecessors and vulgarized it. They took 
over the Aegean methods of education, including a tolerant in- 
difference toward religion. Their arts were for the most part 
pedestrian and imperceptive. Soon their gods were only variants 
of the Olympian family and, like the originals, of small relevancy 
to thought or life. The only cult that mattered in imperial Rome 
was the worship of the military power of the emperor, of the state. 
Roman education starved the human hunger for a truth higher 
than may be discovered by physical experiment, for beauty beyond 
human power to create, for goodness that is more than canny 
benevolence and patriotism. The Greeks had had science, crea- 
tive art, social amenities, reverence for that which is, and no re- 
ligion to speak of. The Romans went in seriously only for ap- 
plied science; the rest of their culture was imitative. 

When Christianity came into this Romanized world, the re- 
leased enthusiasm for religion that followed was like the rushing 
of a long-pent flood. A people which for a great many years had 
believed only in itself and in the things of the senses became at 
great speed a people seeking with fanatic interest knowledge of 
that which is beyond this world. After the Empire had slowly 
crumbled from within, after the resulting confusion had resolved 
itself at last into the order of the Middle Ages, an educational 
system emerged fitted for the new emphasis on religion. This 
education had an other-worldly unbalance in respect to the cate- 
gories of experience. 

The Middle Ages were not ignorant or without culture, but 
they were lopsided. The teaching of the period made much-pro- 
portionately too much—of religious knowledge. Artistic, or crea- 
tive, experience was, it is true, not neglected. Rarely have the 
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arts flourished more vitally than among those who painted the 
primitives, brought the plain chant to perfection, carved Gothic 
statuary and ornament, raised the great cathedrals. What medie- 
val man neglected was what the Greco-Roman world had most 

valued, namely, experience of fact. Only rarely have men and 
- women been so little interested in the visible and tangible universe. 


The absurdity of this maladjustment began to attract the at- 
tention of leading minds, and possibly there would have been a 
normal recovery of balance had it not been for the Crusades. By 
themselves and through their aftermath the Crusades were des- 
tined to sidetrack educational rebalance for several centuries. They 
sent armies of by-no-means unintelligent people from the West 
into what is now Greece and the Near East, where much of the 
literary and artistic treasure of the ancient world had been pre- 
served. The Crusaders brought back home with them, for good 
and for ill, contacts with the long-ignored remnants of more an- 
cient days. This did not result in the introduction into Western 
culture and education of that science for lack of which the Middle 
Ages were growing sterile. Instead, the Crusaders returned with 
an almost incredibly absurd faith that all the wisdom man could 
ever gain was to be found in the classical authors, numerous 
manuscripts of whose works they bore home with superstitious 
reverence. In vain wiser men protested against the substitution 
of resurrected thought for original thought. The day of “Classical 
Humanism” had arrived. So powerful was the Classical Humanist 
movement that it captured the schools and universities. It left 
an impress upon education which can even now be felt. 


GROWTH OF INDUCTIVE SCIENCE 


Classical humanism made the Renaissance, but it has had 
little to do with the making of the world of today. The controlling 
element in the development of modern culture has been the growth 
of inductive science, to which neither the Middle Ages nor the 
Renaissance gave much attention. 


The renewed interest in observing facts accurately and reason- 
ing out generalizations on the basis of such observations, which 
is what inductive science is, began, it is true, back in the Middle 
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Ages. It is interesting to speculate about what might have come 
into being in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries from a com- 
bination of scientific induction, scholastic deduction, and a highly 
developed religious technique. From such a union might have 
resulted the most perfect thought and the most adequate education 
ever known. But, as we have said, Classical Humanism interfered. 
Then the Reformation, child of the Renaissance, split Europe; 
and inductive science was retired by Protestant leaders to a limbo 
even more Stygian than that into which medieval Catholicism had 
pushed it, to reemerge in modern days only in unbalanced reaction. 
The distinguishing feature of modern education has been this rise 
of scientific interest and a development of scientific method at the 
increasing cost of the other experiential disciplines, including of 
course that of religion. 

Of any observable phenomenon science asks: “What is this?” 
and “Whence comes it?” and “How does it behave?” With the 
“Why ?” of anything, with its essential meaning, with more subtle 
matters than can be observed through the senses, science is not 
concerned. No reputable scientist denies this limitation. His in- 
terest as a scientist lies with facts and forces and with nothing else. 

Science has transformed almost everything. Some of its many 
good products have been intricate machines which have made pos- 
sible for the masses possessions and activities undreamed of before. 
even as luxuries, curative and preventive medical and surgical 
devices and sanitary arrangements which have doubled the span 
of life for the ordinary man, means of communication which have 
brought all nations into neighborhood with one another, though 
not into peace. More important still is the vast knowledge of the 
cosmos, of matter-energy, which has been dug out and classified— 
“pure science” as distinct from “applied science.” This new 
knowledge is wholly to the good. 

Most unfortunate, however, has been an increasing assump- 
tion, now held by a majority of people, including an immense 
number of educators, that scientific knowledge is the only knowl- 
edge that really is knowledge at all. This notion is pernicious, 
dangerous to mankind. The chief problem in education today is 
how to restore a realization that man is meant to be not merely 
a scientific methodologist and mechanical workman but also a poet, 
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a dreamer, a mystic, an artist, and a philosopher. There are a 
good many thinking people, including some eminent scientists, 
who fear that in an excessive devotion to science we are becoming 
—indeed have already largely become—as lopsided as were any 
of our ancestors, that our higher education has again become un- 
balanced ; who feel that we are leaving dormant, undeveloped, the 
artistic, creative, poetic, religious faculties; who believe that we 
are out of touch with the wide stream of human experience and 
in peril because of it. It is not necessary nowadays that a college 
stress the importance of cultivating scientific experience and re- 
quire some study of it for a degree. Nor is there much need for 
a college to present a brief for the necessity of cultivating powers 
of artistic creativeness or promoting social experience or of par- 
ticipation in the esthetic disciplines or of social studies. What 
must be reemphasized is that if a human being is permitted to 
leave out a required consideration of what religious experience is, 
he is being deprived of an access to Reality which properly is his. 

It is not by following the pathway of dialectic argument that 
undergraduates are best led to an appreciation of religion as a 
factor in life and therefore of education, but rather by considering 
the vast number of highly intelligent and useful people, both past 
and present, who have known Reality in terms of experience of 
an ultimate Person, who have found that there is in the universe 
something which corresponds to the ability of man to arrive at 
personal contacts. The wise religionist constantly studies and bids 
other men study the spiritual geniuses of the race. From them 
alone may be reached an understanding of the proper place in edu- 
cation of religious experience. 

There always has existed and still exists, behind a not al- 
together lovely ecclesiastical shell, giving it meaning, the quiet 
life of the long succession of the saints, the people who have been 
in comradeship with God and who through that comradeship have 
found peace. It is these seeking and finding souls who reveal to 
us the nature of the religious experience and its importance in a 
balanced knowledge, in an adequate philosophy. 

The religion with which a college needs to concern itself is 
a mystical thing. When we examine the lives and writings of 
the saints we discover that to them religion is nothing less than a 
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living and conscious experience of contact with a Spirit, a Mean- 
ing, who is before all things and in all things and beyond all 
things; who loves as no mortal being can love; who can be 
loved with a degree of self-surrender such as no created being 
will permit us; who through that love reveals such significance, 
such possibilities, in the world and in man’s self, as are not only 
past words to express but past the power of man otherwise to 
discover. To be religious is to find essentially within one’s uni- 
verse a love past knowledge, to taste peace beyond imagination ; 
to feel, all unafraid, the pulsing energy which eternally creates all 
things, including ourselves. Such is the experience of the mystics, 
and such is their admittedly symbolical language. Their witness 
cannot be ignored by anyone who is looking for an adequate edu- 
cation—and will not be, except for prejudice. 


THE ROLE OF THE RELIGIONIST 


The role of the religionist in higher education today is very 
much like that of the scientist in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; he vigorously protests against an undue curtailment of 
experience. The religionist has replaced the scientist as the re- 
minding voice from the wilderness. He cries aloud that what 
man most needs to cultivate is what he most neglects, that he 
should supplement his knowledge of facts with that knowledge of 
supreme Personality, which gives meaning to facts and to life. 
The religionist is quite sure that the modern college is not leading 
modern man into the full stream of human experience, that modern 
man needs to be reintroduced to the contemplation of God. He 
insists that unless modern man be so persuaded, the human race 
will continue to grow increasingly unbalanced. 


For a long time the necessity of co-operation between the re- 
ligionist and the scientist in the quest for truth and in an adequate 
education has not been recognized; and those who in reality have 
no quarrel have become highly suspicious of one another. . This 
suspicion is not chiefly due to the scientists or to the religionists 
but rather to a third group of people. 


The leading scientists at the moment do not seem to be 
against religion. Indeed, they are often alarmingly sympathetic 
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toward religion. Their will to assist in its reutterance is not 
always tempered by knowledge. They say extraordinary and 
sometimes ignorant things when they endeavor to make pronounce- 
ments about God and the spirit. But, while many of the utter- 
ances of leading scientists about religion are more than a little 
childish, from what they say it is at least certain that they are not 
opposed to religion. Many of the best of them are vocally desirous 
of finding a way to supplement the knowledge which they have 
gained scientifically, whose intrinsic limitations no one understands 
better than themselves. 

It is another group who sit in the seat of the scorners and 
disturb intellectual clarity: The bright young people of between 
the wars. They seem unaware that the world of thought has 
moved in the last twenty years. They control organs of expres- 
sion which help mold the ideas of the ignorant; they edit sub- 
sidized journals of opinion; they construct most of the smart 
columns and syndicated editorials in the daily press; they write 
most of our plays and movies; they are to be found in large num- 
bers in our literary faculties and in our schools of education. 

Their stock in trade consists for the most part of the follow- 
ing things: (1) an openmouthed admiration for science, all the 
greater because they have rarely submitted themselves to the 
humbling discipline of scientific technique; (2) a vast contempt 
for the religions of the past, which they have rarely taken the 
trouble to examine; (3) an insistence upon a supposed analogy 
between the universe and an evolving organism, an analogy which 
fails to take into consideration lately discovered physiochemical 
phenomena that make organic evolution seem only an incidental 
feature of the cosmic scheme; (4) a strange joy in maintaining 
that man is but a beast, combined with a delicate pacifism which, 
be it admirable or not, at least is inconsistent with beastliness— 
a sort of desire to be Nietzche and John Dewey at the same time; 
and (5) a willingness to reverse the old prescription and say in- 
stead of, “You shall know the Truth, and the Truth will make 
you free,” rather, “By mere freedom from standards and restraints 
you will arrive at the truth.” 

The world of thought is moving away from these persons, 
but they still continue to muddy the waters in education. The 
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best thing for a college to do with them is to ignore them. If the 
physical scientists, the religionists, the naturalists, the artists and 
the students of human contacts can turn jointly to the reconsidera- 
tion of what constitutes an education, to the restoration of sound 
thinking based upon adequate experience; there will be less con- 
fusion of mind in educational circles and more of that mutually 
helpful co-operation which properly exists between those who, by 


various methods and by complementary avenues, are seeking the 
one Truth. 


The necessity facing the modern college has been well stated 
by that highly distinguished scientist who is Director of the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale, Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott. Address- 
ing those gathered to keep the centennial of that school in October, 
1947, he said: “Men of science minister to the world in many 
ways, but perhaps their most important service now is to join 
hands heartily with their colleagues in all other fields, assuring 
our young men today, upon whose shoulders soon will rest such 
grave responsibilities, that breadth and catholicity of education 
from which alone can grow the wisdom they must have to save 
a desperate world.” “This,” he went on, “is the grave mandate 
of our universities. Never in history have they been called upon 
to render service to humanity as great as this. Man, not matter, 
is the chief problem of the world today. If we train his mind to 
master. material things without at the same time enlarging his 
spirit so that he may appreciate the value of immaterial things and 
thus become the master of himself, he is but half a man. The 
greatest peril now is not from lack of education but from one- 
sided, partly educated men. Only whole men can save the world 
today and to ‘train them well is the imperative task of every uni- 
versity.” 

I have talked over with any number of educators the neglect 
of religion by*most of our institutions of higher education. I have 
asked why religion is not taught as a discipline as basic and re- 
spectable as the scientific discipline, the creative discipline, the 
social discipline. I have pointed out that ignorance of religion 
and religions lessens the human impulse toward endurance and 
daring as well as toward compassion and charity; that it prevents 
a right valuation of human motives and therefore hinders a sound 
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understanding of history, sociology, human behavior in general; 
that it interferes with appreciation of the arts; that—but it is not 
necessary to go on. The greater part of those to whom I have 
spoken do not for a moment deny (1) that American higher edu- 
cation does ignore the powerful and unavoidable character of re- 
ligion and (2) that by this ignoring it does great harm to its stu- 
dents both as individuals and as builders of a sound society. 

But, they ask, how can one teach religion in a university 
committed to no sectarian approach to life or truth? There are 
so many religions, so many varieties even of Christianity, to take 
only one of the religions—three hundred or so kinds of Protestants 
and at least three varieties of Catholics, Roman, Orthodox, Angli- 
can; various sorts of Judaism. To none of these may a university 
commit itself without constriction of outlook. They say, these 
conscientious and troubled directors of higher education, that for 
the sake of peace and good-will on the quadrangles the wise thing 
to do is to bar religion altogether from university consideration. 

By the same reasoning higher education ought, it would seem, 
to bar the teaching of philosophy, since philosophers differ among 
themselves so widely ; and history, because of the varying theories 
held about history; and politics, for fear of offending Democrats 
or Fascists or Communists; and science, because mechanists and 
vitalists debate vigorously and often hatefully about the meaning 
of what has been discovered scientifically. But no, it seems the 
danger is only serious when we come to religion. 

Their fears are mostly thoughtless and conventional, unreal 
and unimaginative. I know they are, know it from experience. 

In a college where I once occupied a chair, I was asked by 
the faculty to look after a year’s required undergraduate course 
intended to help them relate their religion to the scientific disci- 
plines to which they were being introduced. The students came 
from widely varied backgrounds; Anglican, Lutheran, Protestant 
of every sort, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Jewish Orthodox, 
Jewish Liberal, as well as backgrounds that bade them look upon 
religion as nothing more than an archaic superstition. 

At the end of a year I was compelled to report to my col- 
leagues that what they desired could not be done. The trouble 
is not that it is impossible, or even difficult, to correlate religion 
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and science, but that our students have no religion to relate to 
anything, at least no religion which involves thinking, no religion 
about which one can talk intelligently. With rare exceptions, all 
they possess in the way of religion is some vague loyalty to an 
ecclesiastical group—about half of them have this; a number of 
prejudices, chiefly against communions other than that with which 
they are vaguely affiliated; a few quaint moral taboos; scarcely 
more than infantile notions about God; devotional techniques 
which rarely go much beyond “Now I lay me” and “God bless 
papa and mama.” 


One cannot tie that sort of thing up to what is arrived at by 
way of scientific study. Maybe it would be well, I suggested, if 
the faculty would permit me first to teach the men, objectively 
and with no care for what might be their reactions, a little about 
what religion has been and still is and about what religious people 
of the major faiths today believe and do and why they believe and 
do it. The administration consented, and for several years the 
course was taught. Former students write me even yet to express 
thanks for the help it gave them. ; 


The object was to present, with no attempt to influence the 
student’s belief or disbelief in anything, the basic facts, ideas and 
practices back of all religions and, in particular, back of Judaism 
and Christianity, the religion of the West. The following topics 
were dealt with seriatim: | 


1. The concept of supernatural reality ; religion as an attempt 
to find contact with that reality; a review of the development of 
religion from its vague beginnings in a sense of manu, on through 
fetishism, animism, anthropomorphism, henotheism, to mono- 
theism. 


2. The basic concepts back of religious practice; the concept 
of sin, the concept of salvation by sacrifice, the concept of mystical 
aspiration, the concept of prayer (together with something of 
prayer technique). 


3. The development of Judaism from the animism of Genesis 
through the anthropomorphism of Abraham and the henotheism 
of Moses to the moralized monotheism of the later prophets; a 
brief survey of Jewish history as throwing light upon this develop- 
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ment; a brief survey of the Old Testament, with comment upon 
its folklore, legal codes, history, poetry, drama and philosophy. 

4. The Christian religion, both as a development from Juda- 
ism and as a new thing in its concept of Incarnate God seeking 
man in response to the search of man for God; the effect of this 
concept upon the ideas of sin, sacrifice, mystical aspiration and 
prayer. 

5. The concept of the Church as the mystical body of Incar- 
nate God; reliance upon grace or supernatural help from Christ, 
the conquering Comrade; the two major and five minor sacra- 
ments; the priestly and prophetic ministry. 

6. The story of Catholic Christianity to the Reformation: its 
basis of authority in religion; the definition of doctrine in the 
fourth and fifth centuries; the growth of the papacy; the schism 
between East and West; the place of the Church in the medieval 
world; the significance of monasticism; the weakening of the 
medieval ideal. 

7. Protestant Christianity: its basis of authority, the Bible; 
its relationship to Humanism and to the rise of nationality; Lu- 
ther’s main principles and those of Calvin; the wars over defini- 
tion; the triumphant era of Protestantism; its undermining by 
biblical criticism and the development of science. Also the rise 
of modernism, with the principles thereof. Also the Counter- 
Reformation in the Roman Church. Also the Anglo-Catholic 
position. 

8. The Christian ethical life: its emphasis upon positive 
rather than negative morality ; the conventional analyses of sins— 
positive and negative, thought, word and deed, personal and so- 
cial; the technique of repentance, the Catholic sacrament of Pen- 
ance and its Protestant equivalents ; moral conversion as a process 
rather than a sudden achievement. 

g. Christian worship: the Catholic sacrifice of the Mass; the 
ancient offices ; the worship of Protestantism ; the service of beauty 
to worship; the more usual vestments and ornaments of worship. 

The intention was not to convince the student but to inform 
him. So carefully was this kept in mind that never once was there 
the slightest indignation at the presentation on the part of Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, various kinds of Protestants, Jews. As the 
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course went on the result was usually that each student understood 
more fully the implications of his own inchoate religion and also 
came to a fair appreciation of the practices and beliefs of those 
brought up in ways different from his own. It deepened convic- 
tion and cultivated tolerance. 

Unless religion is studied in some such objective fashion as 
this, unless it is looked at as a part of the race’s experience, it is 
not likely that reactions toward it will be anything but sentimental, 
unhealthy, denominational, divisive; if it is so studied, the bogie 
of a possible sectarianism is soon dispelled. 

Whatever be deemed a proper answer to the question of how 
to restore a religious understanding to the secularized and there- 
fore lopsided approach to learning and life which characterizes 
most higher education today, one thing ought to be clear, namely, 
that the problem is primarily not one of undergraduate incapacity 
or indifference but rather one of faculty neglect. 

The undergraduate by and large takes his beliefs and dis- 
beliefs, his likes and dislikes, his notions and his prejudices from 
his instructors. There are a few rare souls among undergraduates 
who question the ipse dixits of professors; the vast majority have 
neither desire nor ability to do so. Even the occasional rebels 
are less resistant than they think they are. What the faculty 
thinks, the student will think also. Certainly this is the case in 
respect to the place of religion in pursuit of knowledge. Con- 
sequently, in seeking to restore to higher education a diet which 
will include religion of some sort as a necessity to sound thinking 
and sane doing, attention should be concentrated where it rightly 
belongs, on the administration and the staff of scholar-teachers. 

It seems to many thoughtful observers that the attitude of 
the teaching staff is curiously overlooked by those who approach 
the problem of how to get on with, possibly to improve, higher 
education in respect to religion. Their aim seems, rather, to be 
the plausibly laudable one of dealing with the religion of under- 
graduates as though it could be immunized from the attitudes 
toward religion which originate at the higher scholarly levels. 
Nothing could be more unreal. The problem of religion and 
higher education will never be solved by undergraduate bull ses- 
sions or by more deftly led discussion groups as long as these re- 
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main extracurricular, extramural, or by special courses taught by 
a Department of Religion whose activities, optional or required, 
are regarded with polite tolerance, or even scorn, by the faculty 
people generally. A few undergraduates may perhaps be salvaged 
by such approaches; but while we are saving them from intellec- 
tual blind spots many more are being infected by irreligious con- 
tagion. What is most needed is to get at the administration and 
the staff. 

Because many of us are deeply concerned with the unbalanced 
approach to truth which has for too long a time characterized our 
modern secularized higher education, we welcome the emphasis 
on Religion as contributory to sound thinking which has begun 
again to be placed at Yale, at Princeton, at the University of Iowa. 


in other quarters. 
* * * kK Ok * 


MORE MINISTERS ATTEND SEMINARY 


Between 1938 and 1947 numbers of Protestant seminarians - 
rose from 13,000 to 24,000, Roman Catholic from 16,000 to 23,000, 
Jews from goo to 2,000. The rise in Protestant numbers is partly 
caused by the fact that many “Bible schools” are rated now as 
seminaries. A third of the Protestants and a tenth of the Jews 
and of the Catholics (who usually start seminary training early) 
are veterans. At one major seminary—as TIME reported re- 
cently—the age of the average seminarian is now 28, while ten 
years ago it was 23. 

x * * * 


TEEN-AGERS LEAVE SCHOOL BY MILLIONS 


In 1947, the Census Bureau says, 1% million of the 9 mil- 
lion American youth of 14 to 17 had dropped out of school: 
970,000 had completed only a grade-school course, while the other 
559,000 quit during high school years. Cash value of staying in 
school for as long as possible was revealed by figures that median 
salaries for the non-high school group were at 44 years of age 
$1,806 and at 64, $2,097—-while high school graduate earnings at 
these same ages were respectively in excess of $2,403 and $2,954. 
Protestantism has a stake in maximum education of all. (Statis- 
tics are for non-farm youth.) 
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The first Protestant helps me to answer the question 


Am | A Protestant? 


BERNARD J. MULDER 


RAVELLING across the Mojave desert by plane one looks 
down upon the almost endless waves of sand and sapless 
sage. Seeing again the wide expanse, I thought of a Mr. & Mrs. 
Clive who had built a cabin home some distance out into this 
desert. By reason of much hard work and the advantages of irri- 
gation, a small section of that sand had been made to blossom. In 
the course of time Mr. Clive passed away and the widow was left 
to struggle alone against the odds of the desert. One can readily 
understand the result. Slowly but inexorably the ditches filled 
and soon the drifting sand was at the front door of the cabin. 
Mrs. Clive then determined to find a home with relatives in the 
city. But, before leaving, she erected an altar built out of cracker 
boxes in the living room of her home. She covered the boxes 
with cloth, placed candlesticks there with candles in them and, in 
between, an open Bible. Later, stragglers or prospectors came 
by that home to take one piece of furniture after another until 
none was left. But those who have seen the cabin say that the 
altar has not been disturbed. Witnesses say that there is a pen- 
ciled mark around the words of Isaiah 6:8 “Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us? Then said I, here am I, send me.” In my 
judgment this is the heart of Protestantism, and Isaiah may right- 
ly be called one of the first to deeply understand the Protestant 
principle of faith and life. 

There are those today who say that Protestantism is failing ; 
that it does not speak with power and authority; that it no longer 
is a source for real righteousness in the world. To discover the 
possibility of any justice in this criticism, one must look into his 
own heart and life for an answer. Therefore the question: Am 
I a Protestant? To answer that question, one must say something, 
to begin with, about the origin of Protestantism. 
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Protestantism as a life and world view was born early in the 
sixteenth century, in 1517, to be exact, when Martin Luther nailed 
his ninety-five theses to the church door at Wittenburg. It was 
this act which actively began the movement known as the Refor- 
mation, in itself a part of the larger movement called the Renais- 
sance: a revival of nationalism. This revival had generated dis- 
cussion and action looking towards individual freedom rather 
than state control of the life of a person; in its literature set forth 
the right of freedom of thought; and the social point of view 
changed to a deepening interest in individual human life. The 
Reformation, as a part of this larger revival, was a movement in 
the field of religion. As such, it was not altogether new. It had 
been long in coming. As early as 1431, Cardinal Cesarini had 
written to the Pope that unless a reform could be brought about 
there would someday come a great popular uprising to overthrow 
the corrupt clergy. Then came the sale of indulgences, largely 
to raise money for the rebuilding of a great church in Rome, and 
the protest of the priest Martin Luther against this sale. In 1517, 
Luther phrased his protest in ninety-five propositions and nailed 
them one Sunday morning in October to the front door of his 
church. One can imagine the result. As worshippers came they 
read and then went out to tell the news. The record says that 
the story spread like wildfire until at last Rome, which had at 
first scoffed at the whole idea, felt it necessary to issue a public 
decree against the further spread of the reformation movement. 
Thus in 1529 the Catholic party forbade the spread of the Refor- 
mation in states which had not as yet accepted it. The Elector | 
of Saxony, together with several princes and fourteen cities, pro- 
tested the decree and were later called the protestors. The pro- 
testors and the movement which they represented were soon 
brought together in the single word Protestant, changing from an 
at first negative protest to a great positive movement which has 
now encircled the globe. Like the followers of Christ were called 
Christians, embracing both the Man and his teachings, so the pro- 
testors were called Protestants, embracing both the faith of the 
movement and the people who made it. 


The nature of Protestantism must next be understood if one 
is to answer the title question. Volumes could be written but a 
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single and simple statement must suffice. Protestantism in its 
nature is the simple appeal of the Word of God to the conscience 
of an individual. It was formerly said that only officials in the 
church should study the Scriptures. As such, Martin Luther, in 
preparation for the priesthood, was studying the Bible too. He 
had come to this study in an unusual way. Destined for the law, 
his life had been spared in a miraculous way one day when, on 
horseback, he took refuge under a tree in a thunderstorm. Light- 
ning struck the tree but Luther was not harmed. He then and 
there promised God that he would become a servant of the church, 
changed his course of study and entered the monastery. He was 
an excellent student, enjoyed certain special privileges, and found 
a good deal of satisfaction in reading Paul’s Letter to the Gala- 
tians. But there was no real peace in his heart. He was bur- 
dened with his sins and no amount of duty or service seemed to 
bring relief. Then, as the story has it, a friend advised that he 
journey to Rome and there climb the Sacred Stairs on his knees, 
pausing on each of the seven hundred stone steps to say a prayer. 
The prediction was that when Luther had reached the top, peace 
would have entered his soul. Luther went and he began to climb. 


I thought of Luther climbing when I visited the oldest church 
in Los Angeles. Located in the Mexican section of the city, on 
the occasion of my visit a well-dressed lady was on her knees in 
the long middle aisle. The fact that the floor was of stone seemed 
to make no difference. On her knees she moved forward slowly 
towards the altar, and with each movement paused to pray. My 
curiosity soon changed to deep respect. I did not know why she 
was doing this but sincerity and devotion were written on the 
glow of her face. In this manner Luther must have climbed, but 
he did not reach the top. Somewhere along the way it seemed as 
if the heavens were opened and Luther heard the word to the 
Galatians that “the just shall live by faith.” Peace came to his 
heart, he returned to his studies, graduated and became the pastor 
of the church at Wittenburg and on a Sunday morning in October, 
1517, nailed the theses to the church door. He had no desire to 
upset the Church. He was a good and faithful priest who felt his 
duty to God and man. But all unconsciously he launched the Re- 
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formation which brought about a rediscovery of Jesus, uncovering 
the truths of the Bible which people as individuals had not known. 

Protestantism is thus a movement, not an organization. Prot- 
estantism is a pilgrimage, like Abraham moving out of Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of promise, like Israel moving out of Egypt 
to the land flowing with milk and honey. Protestantism has lead- 
ers, but they do not compel. The strength of the movement is in 
the individual members. It does not progress unless the people 
move; it cannot act unless the individual acts; it does not serve 
unless each individual stands where Isaiah stood when God called, 
and the prophet answered, “Here am I, send me.” Am I a Prot- 
estant? Have I responded to this call of God? 

To answer the title question more completely, one must also 
think of the foundations of Protestantism. The chief cornerstones 
are three. The first of these is the Bible in the heart. It’s not 
the Bible on the sacred reading desk in the sanctuary nor the 
Bible wherever one keeps it in his home. It’s not the volume of 
whatever print or binding one on occasion holds in his hand. For 
the Protestant there is nothing sacred about the Bible as such. 
There have been great struggles to make it and many more to 
keep it, but one could take a copy in his hand and tear it to shreds 
and nothing would happen to him. One does not think of the 
volume as the old Hebrew thought of the sacred scroll. If the 
Levite, who brought the scroll for reading by the high priest, per- 
chance dropped that scroll, all the congregation was thereby pro- 
faned, and was required to remain at home to fast for a day to 
atone for the profanation of the scroll. The Bible is of no value 
until its precepts are hidden in the heart and practiced in the life. 
God’s Word itself says that we must meditate upon its precepts. 
Meditation is largely a lost art and at best very poorly under- 
stood. I understood it better I think when one day, as a young 
pastor, I went fishing with an aged parishioner. It was winter- 
time and we fished through the ice in Muskegon Lake in Michigan. 
The old man was stone deaf. The conversation was therefore very 
limited. That day, however, he talked to me about his neighbors 
and their Bible reading habits. He told of how the neighbor next 
door read many chapters of the Bible daily, but had no under- 
standing of what he read. Very humbly the old man of eighty 
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told his very young dominie of how he would read a few verses 
each evening, sit back in his chair and “try to let the Word of 
God sink deep down into my heart.” Little did the old fisherman 
realize that when he thus spoke he was setting forth the very 
first principle of the Protestant way of life: the Bible in the heart. 
Are the precepts of the Word a part of me and do I practice them 
in daily living? Am I a Protestant? 

A second foundation stone is a personal spiritual experience. 
The Reformation principle that spoke of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers tells us that each man is a priest in his own right, that is, 
that he can come to God directly through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The thought is beautiful and the privilege is great but the respon- 
sibility is still greater. This principle lays upon the individual 
the responsibility of getting to know God as a Person, to develop 
the art of prayer so that he can and does not only pray for him- 
self but also for others, to work out a faith that is satisfying and 
brings peace to his soul, and to practice the elements of his faith 
so that all men may see and know that he walks with his Lord 
in the light of his Word. This culture of the individual’s soul 
takes much time and strength, as well as consecrated study and 
prayer. How much time do we spend in the nurture of our souls? 
Am I a Protestant? 

The third foundation stone is the determination that we shall 
give to those who come after us that which we also have received. 
The Protestant promises to teach his children the faith which he 
first of all has learned. The Church as such and even the school 
may be an aid in this work, but the major responsibility lies in 
the home, where the father may be the priest in his house and the 
mother the gracious teacher of the children who sit at her knee. 
What are the facts America faces today? 

The facts are that the home has gradually ceased to do its 
share, turning the matter over to the church in the belief that the 
church could do a better job. The church makes an effort, but 
the facts are that the church loses more than seventy-five per cent 
of the children who start in the kindergarten when they reach the 
early adolescent period. The result is, according to the recent 
figures of the Religious Survey Institute, that America has 
27,000,000 children and young people below the age of twenty-one 
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who receive no religious nurture of any kind in either home or 
school or church, either Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. This 
makes almost two out of every three in that age group whose 
lives are not now being built on spiritual foundations. This is 
the generation of tomorrow. Tomorrow these will be in the sad- 
dle in America. Unless the religious forces in America can change 
the ratio, in one short generation the nation will be pagan. In 
this matter, Protestants, as the leading religious group in the na- 
tion, bear a tremendous responsibility. Am I a Protestant? 

It is the business and the mission of the Church to teach—to 
present the Gospel of Christ to the unconverted, beginning with 
little children, for the greatest possible good they may do to others 
and for the largest possible enrichment of their own lives. This 
mission began when one man, standing in the sanctuary, heard 
God calling: Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? and 
that man answered, Here am I, send me. A Protestant gives the 
same answer. 


WHEN YOU ARE OLD 


If you have not done your best work as yet, do not worry! 
Likely your efficiency and accomplishments will increase with age, 
as unexpected as this claim may be. Dr. W. A. N. Dorland, in 
his The Age of Mental Virility, assures us: “Only four percent of 
the world’s greatest work has been accomplished by men before 
the age of 40; only ten percent between 40 and 50; but thirty-five 
percent between 50 and 60, 21 percent between 60 and 70, and six 
percent between 70 and 8o. 


* * * * 


THE GLOOMY DEAN’S VERSION 


They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain. 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow by the train. 





Shall | Go To College? 


JOHN L. DAVIS* 


HEN a young woman employee of the State Department 
was seized recently by F.B.I. agents as she was about to 
deliver transcripts of government documents to an alien engineer, 
her college and all other American colleges found themselves un- 
der the searching spotlight of public disapproval along with her. 


For she was no downtrodden girl from the slums, nor an 
alien, nor mentally deficient. Her teachers at the college where 
she graduated five years ago remember her as a brilliant, gener- 
ous person who was “modest, well-mannered, straightforward, 
cooperative.” 


If college does no more for American youth than it did in 
this case, why should anyone want to go to college? 


Obviously, the fair-minded will not judge any college by the 


action of one or of a small minority of graduates, but they can 
and should judge them by the prevailing character traits and at- 
titudes of the students whom they send into society. 

Something went wrong in this young woman’s education. 
Somewhere, with all her intellectual prowess and personal charm, 
she lost her way, for no person who has grasped the values of a 
liberal education can ever become the slave of a philosophy or 
organization which demands blind obedience in attitude and action. 
No truly educated man or woman will ever surrender his right as 
a human being to submit everything that he is asked to do or 
think to the higher court of his own reason, his own code of morals, 
and his basic loyalties. 

Why should I go to College? 

To the high school senior of 1949 that is a most important 
question. And this article should bear a subtitle at its head: “For 
Seniors only,” since it is to you, Mr. or Miss High-School-Senior, 
that we write. 


*Doctor Davis is dean of the faculty and professor of English at Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio. Courtesy, World Call. 
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Perhaps you should not go to college at all. 


When it comes to purely material benefits, college is often 
described in extravagant terms. Even if you think it extremely 
important to go, you may be better off to remain in a job or at 
home. This is true of all who lack the mental, emotional, or moral 
equipment for successful college work. There is hardly a single 
term in which we do not see students leave college who should 
never have entered. 


COLLEGE MISFITS 


It is a shattering experience to find that one cannot adjust 
to college life. Sometimes it is lack of mental ability, but most 
good colleges can guard fairly well against this by not admitting 
those who lack ability to do college work. Sometimes the depart- 
ing student lacks mental ability, but more often he lacks self- 
discipline, or the ability to drive himself to the hard study which 
good college work requires, or he has a chronic inability to get 
along with people. Sometimes the student does not succeed in 
college because he has no way of discovering that he has great 
ability in a narrow range of skills and little ability outside that 
range. Careful testing at college will bring out these facts, but 
many students get lost and discouraged before they can receive 
the benefit of counseling which is based on such expert knowl- 
edge. The reasons for failure are many but the result is always 
the same—loss of self-confidence, humiliation in the eyes of one’s 
fellows, a waste of time and money, and genuine heartbreak. 


The most reliable criterion in judging one’s fitness for college 
is the quality of work done in high school. This is not infallible, 
since high school valedictorians often find college extremely diffi- 
cult, but in general it is a safe guide. Our veterans, however, have 
demonstrated that one may have a mediocre high school record 
and still do extremely fine college work. At the close of the war, 
for example, many colleges decided to permit veterans whose high 
school records would not permit them to be admitted under or- 
dinary circumstances, to take a battery of tests at the college and, 
if they showed high mental ability, to admit them. It was a wise 
decision, for many of these students have now graduated with 
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honors. Their added maturity, experience, and sense of purpose 


(things which they lacked in high school) enabled them to do ex- 
ceptional work. 


Note, however, that fitness for college has nothing to do with 
class or social status. It is futile to go to college if one cannot 
pay at least a major part of the costs. (Working one’s way 
through is more often read about than accomplished in these days 
of high costs.) Yet college must never become the privilege of 
any one class in America. Young people of sane ambition, sound 
health, average or better intellect, who want to fit themselves for 
some useful purpose in society, should go to college no matter 
where or how they live. 


Government should increasingly make equal opportunity a 
reality in higher education. Under Public Laws 346 and 16, mil- 
lions of young men, and thousands of young women, have attended 
college—many of whom would never have had the opportunity 
under prewar conditions. They will want their children to have 
a similar chance. The nation is so much richer and the educational 
system has improved so greatly under this wise program that it is 


difficult to believe we will ever again go back to the old system 


of allowing only those able to finance their own education to go to 
college. 


Wuat KIND oF COLLEGE? 


But granted, Mr. or Miss Senior, that you are one of those 
who should go, what kind of college would you choose? 


In the cafeteria of higher learning there is a most varied bill 
of fare. There are the large privately endowed universities like 
Harvard, Chicago, or Leland Stanford; the large tax-supported 
state and municipal universities like North Carolina, Illinois, Cin- 
cinnati, and City College of New York. There are the colleges 
and universities which build their programs around skills, tech- 
niques, and specialized programs of study: teachers colleges, ‘poly- 
technic institutes, colleges of pharmacy, agriculture, forestry, nurs- 
ing, radio and television, and so on ad infinitum. And there are 
—some believe at the heart of our whole system of higher learn- 
ing—the liberal arts colleges which are, for the most part, small. 
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That is, they enroll from 300 to 2,000 students as compared with 
7 to 30 thousand students in the large universities. Those be- 
longing to this last group are operated by cities, states, indepen- 
dent boards of trustees, and are referred to as tax-supported, pri- 
vately-endowed, or church-related colleges, depending on the 
_ sources of their origin and incomes. They may be senior or jun- 
ior colleges, for men or for women, or coeducational. All have 
some basic ideas which characterize them enough to set them off 
as a group of schools with a distinct philosophy of education. 


What kind of college should I attend? Obviously, that school 
which will best equip one for the vocation or profession he is to 
enter, but—and this far more important in the long run—that 
school which will enable the student to realize to the fullest de- 
gree the possibilities which are latent within himself. 


Here we must confess a prejudice. Having spent our days 
in the shadow of the small, liberal arts college with its hard core 
of Christian faith and aspiration at its center, we can scarcely 
imagine working or teaching in any other type of educational in- 
stitution. It would be folly, however, to assume that all should 
enter such schools. The student who wants an education in the 
shortest possible time, or who wants only the courses which will 
prepare him for a definite vocation, or who wants an “education 
of facts without interpretation or coloring”—who, in short, has 
set for himself an educational goal and who proposes to reach it 
with no excursions into the highways and byways of past systems 
of thought, origins of cultures, or into the living cultures other 
than his own in the world today, should never enter these colleges. 
The technical school, the vocational institute, or a specialized pro- 
gram will give him what he needs. 


Tue LisperAL Arts COLLEGE 


In the little space remaining, let us then explore the liberal 
arts college whether it be independent or church related. Orig- 
inally that term “liberal arts” meant education for free men. It 
is still a good definition. Free men? What freedoms do men 
need most today? 
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What freedoms do you need most, Mr. or Miss Senior? There 
is that close-at-home tyranny which resides within you. There 
is the soul which would be free of the domination of the body’s 
insatiate demands. There is the mind which would be free of 
superstition, of ignorance, of susceptibility to cheating, to fraudu- 
lent systems of thought and to propaganda. There is the whole 
person which would be free from the cancer of doubt and futility. 
We cry out for life to have meaning and purpose and mission, 
and we demand a faith by which we can live triumphantly even 
when clouds are dark and the drums of materialism throb loudest. 

Will college give you these things? 

Not infallibly. Only if you take them in potentia to college 
with you. Only if you desire them as precious gifts. But granted 
you have them in embryo form, it is most important that you place 
them in an educational atmosphere where they have a chance to 
grow. 

Take with you to college, then, a desire to be someone. Goethe 
pointed out long ago that a writer must first be something before 
he can have anything to express. , 

A sense of purpose is next in importance, but don’t confuse 
that with a definite choice of vocation. Most students would be 
wise to enter college without too rigid an idea of a vocational 
program. The first two years in a liberal arts college will reveal 
with wonderful clarity in most cases the aptitudes and apprecia- 
tions which will enable you to choose your life’s work. 

Resolve also to get the best from your new environment. 
Development can be rapid and satisfying for even the least gifted 
student if he is sensitive to the best around him. Make education 
a thing of action as well as of study and thought. Perhaps none 
of us has learned anything truly until we express it either in 
words or in action. Co-curricular activities, therefore, are often 
as important for the student as the courses he takes. 

If you, Mr. and Miss Senior, choose the right college and 
take with you the right attitudes and aspirations, you may expect 
to learn how to think; how to express yourself in word and ac- 
tion; how to listen to the thought of others and to know when 
someone is seeking to use you instead of seeking to inform you 
and to lead you to think for yourself. 
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You have a right to expect also that you will receive the 
basic work needed for a career in law, medicine, the ministry, and 
a host of other professions and vocations, but not at the expense 
of the general courses in literature, science, language, the social 
sciences, and the arts which every intelligent person needs for an 
_ informed and purposeful life in the society of our day. 

You have a right, finally, to receive there the tools for build- 
ing a satisfying faith; a philosophy of life which will enable you 
to live at home in the universe and with your fellows; a saving 
faith, if you please, which will never permit you to bow down 
before such false gods as fate, despair, and purposelessness, but 
will, on the contrary, fill your days with the certainty that life has 
meaning and significance. 


TO FACE A CONTROVERSIAL PROBLEM 


Keep your emotional balance. 
Suspend judgment as long as possible. 
. Try to get the historical perspective. 

4. Put yourself in the place first of one side and then the 
other and get the facts on each. 

5. Take the evolutionary rather than the revolutionary point 
of view. 

6. Consider deeper causes and see what can be done to re- 
move them. 

7. Remember no great human need can be permanently neg- 
lected. 


em 


—from the NEA News. 


A SCHOOLBOY SAYS: 


Bigotry is having two wives at one time. 

The principal parts of the eye are the mote and the beam. 

A millennium is an insect with many more legs than a cen- 
tennial. 
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GEORGE H. HARTWIG 
Professor of English, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 


To greet the broadening morn with hearts athrob with 
unquenchable yearning and eyes eager for conquest. To 
ponder, each day, some word in God’s majestic scroll—flung 
from the pebbles on the seashore to the stars o’er the strand 
of the Eternal Isles. To be awed to deepest humility by 
the vastness of Intellect. To crave some measure of the 
yearning for expansion that distinguished the high-souled 
Seer of Galillee in His passion tor the Infinite. 

To scan gently the wrong in others; but to hate with 
pitiless abhorrence our quivering loyalty to our Grander 
Selves, the puny insight with which we thrust our iron 
fingers among the heartstrings of our brethren, and the 
cowardice that chains us to our low-toned levels. 

To be fired to a sense of our own reserves by the 
march of the polar storm in its hurricanic onslaught. To 
be wooed to pensiveness of spirit by the cadence of chanting 
waters: to grow, day by day, more sensitively attuned to 
the joy that comes from wistful things. 

To believe that no world will escape the eye of Infinite 
Care while in it there linger the guileless music of children’s 
voices and the shy beauty of the violet. 

To labor at our tasks, however humble, with that per- 
fection of love which transmutes the commonplace and 
robes it in the glory of Art: to play our parts grandly—even 
when there are no spectators and no applause. To banish 
the cowardly hope of finding some land where springs the 
thornless rose—but to take each thorn and touch it into 
bloom. To ask no mightier impulse to endeavor than the 
thought of kinship with the Power Who Makes for Perfec- 
tion. , 

To cultivate the friendship of the sky: to love the stars 
for the intensity of their quiet appeal—and their disturbing 
grandeur. 





The Christian College in 


Secular Society 
JOHN O. GROSS 


T does not take any special research into the nature of our 
environment to discover that secularism has become the prevalent 
or pervading atmosphere of our culture. It has been succinctly 
defined as practical atheism—the kind that acts as though God 
does not exist. Practical atheism, Dean Leroy Loemker of Emory 
University reminds us, is neither synonymous with iniquity nor 
immorality. As far as human behavior is concerned there is lit- 
tle marked difference between the lives of persons within and 
those without the church except at the extreme ends. 
Secularism’s influence upon educational work to be noted by 
Christian educators is in its conception of “moral powers and 
moral ends.” It assumes that man can work out his own salvation. 
This view is found in all forms of education and accounts for the 
minimizing of religion in the process. For a basic undergirding 
philosophy education finds naturalism logical to this point of view. 
In fact, it meets the desire of a large portion of our population 
who demand that our schools treat as central the things which 
contribute to our material well-being. 
Someone has described this nation’s educational system as 
a microcosm of society. In it may be found whatever society 
holds to be important for its common life. In fact, curricular de- 
velopment reflects the interests of dominant groups for special 
materials. In the beginning days of education, when religion was 
regarded as basic for all of life, theology was dominant. Now the 
courses of study in modern institutions of higher learning show 
that society regards agriculture, education, business administra- 


tion, engineering, and science as essential for its growth and de- 
velopment. 


Dr. Gross is Executive Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, Division of Educational Institutions. 
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In 1948 almost 50% of the 267,996 graduates of institutions 
of higher education majored or secured their professional degrees 
in engineering, education, business administration, or scientific 
studies. Theology claimed 1.5% of them, and the majors in philos- 
ophy numbered 1,697, or 0.6% (six-tenths of one per cent). In 
1860 there were four engineering schools in this country, and up 
to 1866 only 300 engineering degrees had been granted. Now 
about 12% of all students who graduate from institutions of higher 
learning major in some branch of engineering, and with enroll- 
ments at unprecedented heights classes in philosophy in large uni- 
versities are smaller than in 1940. 

The fact that almost one-half of all students in institutions 
of higher education are receiving training in technical understand- 
ing shows the distance higher education has traveled away from 
its traditional moorings. Once it extolled moral and spiritual 
values as prime objectives, but now the curriculum shows little 
concern for what we call faith. 

The view which supports secularism presumes that first-class 
technical training is sufficient for the needs of this modern and 
mechanical age. By ignoring philosophy, theology, metaphysics, 
and religion ag basic elements of our culture and substituting 
naturalism as a way of life, it avers that the fullest satisfaction, 
reconstructed surroundings and ultimate brotherhood can be pro- 
duced without the help of religion. But scientific knowledge, 
mental discipline, and intellectual development do not provide in 
themselves a sense of right or wrong, of good and bad, of truth 
and beauty. The best of our western tradition, we were told by 
the Harvard committee which prepared General Education in a 
Free Society, “is to be found in the distillations of the prophets, 
in the homilies and allegories of an earlier age and in Biblical 
injunctions.” 

Leaving religion out of our educational program results 
eventually in unashamed atheism. If life can be explained with- 
out God, then it follows that God either does not exist or is not 
important. Consequently, religion carries no more significance to 
many young people than any other subject and less than various 
subjects. And with the declension of belief in God the idea of 
man as a responsible person disappears. 
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A common charge directed against higher education is that it 
has failed to develop along with scientific skills an equivalent com- 
petence in social skills. This defect menaces the whole future of 
our civilization and some of the impending results may be recog- 
nized in the current international situation. “Social skill,” Profes- 
sor Elton Mayo of Harvard University says, “shows itself as a 
capacity to receive communications from others, and to respond 
to the attitudes and ideas of others in such fashion as to promote 
congenial participation in a common task.” If the graduates of 
1948 reflect the trend in enrollments, we may say that no more 
than 20% of our future leaders are specializing in the social sci- 
ences, theology, philosophy, law, and the humanities. 

So far it has not been possible to protect the educational in- 
stitutions related to the church from the subtle influences of secu- 
lar society. They are not devoted exclusively to the t aching of 
religion but are deeply and honorably integrated into the whole 
educational system of this country. In fact, American public edu- 
cation is largely the result of Protestant leadership. Protestants 
have regarded the public schools as the very sinews of democracy. 
Horace Mann, one of the early leaders in the movement for public 
education, was accused of holding that Protestantism and public 
education were two aspects of the same thing. At any rate, the 
close relationship of the Protestant churches to educational work 
doubtless prevented many churchmen from critically evaluating 
educational philosophies and trends. And in too many instances 
leaders in church-related colleges accepted prevalent educational 
theories without examining them to ascertain if they were con- 
sistent with our Christian heritage and the pattern of life fostered 
by the Christian church. 

Among the educational trends during the past fifty years 
which have greatly influenced the direction of institutions of 
higher learning are the organization of standardizing agencies and 
the domination of higher education by the graduate schools. 

The standards which were drawn dealt largely with theories, 
practices, pedagogy, and techniques of administration, leaving 
values as conceived by the Christian church to be inferred. Heavy 
pressures were exerted to require the schools to meet the standards, 
and failure to qualify for membership in the association imposed 
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almost insurmountable handicaps upon them. There was no in- 
fluence in the Christian church with comparable authority, and as 
a result higher education devoted its energies to the meeting of 
financial goals, building of physical plants, lifting standards for 
the training of faculties, and developing good instructional prac- 
tices. The criticism at this point is not directed to the up-grading 
efforts. These “ought ye to have done and not to leave the other 
undone.” 

Closely identified with the accrediting agencies were the 
graduate schools. The standard for faculty training adopted by 
the accrediting bodies set the earned doctorate as the minimum for 
professorships and department heads. This made it possible for 
the universities with their graduate schools to determine the direc- 
tion of many phases of our educational programs. Usually, if we 
trace the theories and philosophies prevalent in our schools to 
their source we will find that they begin with the training of young 
doctors of philosophy in the graduate schools. 

One illustration of the influence of the graduate school is the 
passion for objectivity or intellectual neutrality. This form of 
mental emasculation has encouraged an agnostic attitude toward 
all values. A teacher taking this position, as noted by Ordway 
Tead, Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of New York 
City, says in effect : “I shall offer evidence on all sides of the ques- 
tion and leave the student to choose his own answers. Whatever 
opinions or convictions I may have will be subordinated or better 
still go unexpressed ; and the facts will speak for themselves. Im- 
plicit in the subject matter will be found its own meaning. If there 
is any issue of relative values—esthetic, moral intellectual—it is 
the student’s responsibility to find his way to what for him are 
right values. Perhaps there are no right answers but this the stu- 
dent should decide.” (Tead, College Teaching and College Learn- 
ing, p. 17) 

This view carried to its conclusion develops an irresponsi- 
bility toward great issues and, as Dr. O. C. Carmichael of the 
Carnegie Corporation says, makes the students merely spectators. 
“The spectator can observe a contest and analyze the merits of 
both sides without ever shouting for either. But the graduates of 
our colleges and universities must be more than spectators in the 
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conflict ahead. They must take positions and battle on the side 
of the constructive forces. It is the task of education not only to 
help them choose the right side but to assist them in developing the 
power of conviction which alone will sustain them in the struggle.” 
(School and Society, Sept. 25, 1948) 
. The perspective of our educational leadership concerning ob- 
jectivity, particularly that of Christian educators, has shifted in 
recent years. They have learned that teachers, no matter what 
their subjects, do influence the behavior and philosophy of their 
students. One has observed that a whole generation of Harvard 
graduates took their views on ethics, manners, and politics from 
Louis Agassiz whose subject was rocks. Christian education, to 
be effective, must have the support of Christian teachers through 
whom the Christian faith may shine undimmed by any apologies. 

The balanced position held in the past by the church-related 
institution within the framework of American higher education is 
likely to be shifted as far as enrollments are concerned in favor of 
tax-supported schools. Responsibility for education on the higher 
level tends toward becoming a greater concern of the state. The 
role of the church-related college will be a minority one. We will 
likely witness increased emphasis upon technological developments 
and wider use of the schools by the states for their own ends. Dur- 
ing both world wars the state harnessed educational institutions 
for the training of specialists, and the continued close alliance of 
higher education with the military system is one of the strange 
paradoxes of our culture. 

In considering the present situation in the educational develop- 
ment of our nation we may well weigh the observation made by Dr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick: 


“No greater crisis was ever faced by any generation in history. Our 
enemies are not Alaric and his Goths pouring over the frontiers of 
the north. The enemies that threaten us are of our own creation; 
they are the techniques which we have ourselves perfected and which 
we have allowed to be perverted to unworthy ends. How do we 
bring these techniques under social control? How do we keep them 
from making a mockery of all we have hoped or dreamed of good? 
That is the challenge of the present crisis; those are the insistent 
questions that are hurled at our generation; and whether or not the 
future is to be a nightmare without end depends upon our ability to 
make some headway in finding the answers.” (p. 35, Education and 
World Tragedy, Jones). 
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By reiterating their time-honored commitments to Christian 
education the Christian institutions may give some assistance “in 
finding the answers.” By reaffirming their objectives they may 
direct into society a flow of trained persons competent to influence 
the thought life of the contemporary world. 

It must not be assumed that the Christian church established 
its educational institutions at the outset for the sole purpose of 
training ministers but to supply persons possessing a Christian 
outlook who could mold the nation in line with Christian opinions 
and attitudes. This objective enabled the Church to exert in- 
fluences in the life of the nation which have reacired far beyond its 
own household. Its educational statesmanship in those formative 
years remains as a constant rebuke to narrowness or provincialism 
in educational program and plan. 

Any analysis of the influences at work in the making of our 
culture will show the significant place filled now by the scientists. 
statesmen, educators, editors, actors, and writers. They create 
public opinion, and public opinion in turn crystallizes into culture. 
If the leaders are Christian and their sentiments and convictions 
are Christian, they make our culture Christian. It is not too much 
to hope that our institutions working with the church may he!p 
to “pollenize, permeate, and direct this vast enterprise.” 

This hope is implied in the report of the commission on Ob- 
jectives of the Division of Educational Institutions of the Metho- 
dist Church in 1944 which called upon the educational institutions 
“to graduate Christians as certainly as (they) graduate doctors, 
lawyers, musicians.” This does not minimize the educational in- 
stitutions’ responsibilities in the different areas of knowledge. 
Neither is it a pious platitude to be used as a covering for poor 
educational efforts. It emphasizes what President Goodrich C. 
White of Emory University aptly suggests as “something more,” 
or the “basic principles of interpretation in terms of Christian 
philosophy which make possible the synthesis of these real though 
lesser values and the motives of life and aspiration and striving in 
a deep and satisfying faith in God and in man as God’s creature.” 

The need for Christian colleges to supply leadership for ethical 
and spiritual areas must not be overlooked. The source of this 
rests largely with the church college. An investigation made at 
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the University of Michigan revealed that the church-related and 
private colleges continued to supply six times as many youth for 
these vocations as public, tax-supported institutions. (In the re- 
cent call of the Methodist Church for students to take up the fel- 
lowship of reconstruction work in Japan and Korea, 60% came 
from church-related schools. In fact, the schools of this church 
accounted for the education in whole or in part for 58%. In 1947- 
48 there were 1,866 pre-ministerial students and 1,409 other life 
service candidates in the Methodist undergraduate schools and 
1,939 more preparing for the Christian ministry in theological 
schools. To their schools all of the churches increasingly look 
for the supplying of the necessary trained personnel. ) 

The expectations of the church for Christian schools may be 
summarized: that they be 

(1) evangelistic in the proper meaning of that term, 

(2) Christian without apology, 

(3) that their faculties be Christian in fact, and 

(4) their Christian emphasis be positive, not negative. 
While these aims can be accepted without debate. it is only fair 
to note that their realization requires constant vigilance against 
the subtleties of secularism. 

The objectives and aspirations previously expressed must not 
be construed as referring only to the senior and junior colleges of 
the church. An educational plan and purpose with the power to 
change conditions must include the universities of the church along 
with all other institutions. In a sweeping statement Chancellor 
Hutchins declared, “If one college and one university are willing 
to take a position contrary to American ideology and then suffer 
the consequences, then conceivably over a long period of time the 
character of our civilization may be changed.” What might the 
Christian universities, senior and junior colleges do if they gave 
themselves unreservedly to Christian idealism for the changing of 
the world and saving it from ruin? 

The complementary relationship now existing between an un- 
dergraduate school and the theological schools is not impossible for 
the senior colleges and the universities. Christian universities, 
taking up the work of the colleges at the graduate and professional 
level and continuing on the higher levels of learning the accelerated 
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Christian emphases expected of undergraduate schools, could in 
time create a new tone and flavor in all parts of the nation’s educa- 
tional life. The undergraduate schools must have this top sheaf 
on a Christian level in the educational process if they are to have 
teachers capable of interpreting “human life, human history, and 
human society in terms of their relationship to God and his will and 
purposes for man,” and alumni in important places of leadership 
reverencing and developing the Christian interpretation of life. 

The times now faced by the Christian educational institu- 
tions can be a lifting challenge. There is no reason for them to 
retreat but instead they should reemphasize their traditional and 
time-honored educational mission. The best thinking educational 
development in America conceded the necessity of a dual program 
for higher education. The strength of the Christian colleges and 
universities may be increased if they heed the warning about 
being “fashioned according to this age.” Through a renewal of 
their thinking in which they prove “what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God” they can constructively aid in saving 
society from the tyranny of mechanical contrivances and the de- 
struction which accompanies false values. 

* * kK OK x 


PREDICTIONS OF A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


President Erland Nelson of Carthage College recently pre- 
dicted that by 1960, “even the small college of 500 students will 
offer graduate study for master’s degrees.” Other predictions are: 

1. The rah rah college or country club for immature minds will 
no longer be called colleges. 

2. Less attention will be given to scoreboards and more attention 
to the physical development of boys who participate in the 
college sports program. 

3. Social life will be varied and creative, and will develop habits 
to identify the college graduate as a cultured lady or gentle- 
man. 

4. Boy-girl relationships will be tempered by the serious purpose 
of life. Pre-fabricated housing units will be filled to capacity 
by non-GI’s who have married early. 

5. Faculty and students will sit on the same side of the desk— 
learners together. Students will be less skeptical of good teach- 
ers and more critical of the teacher who lets him learn at too 
easy a pace. 

6. More cafeterias and housing on the basis of cooperative enter- 
prise, for experience as well as financial reasons, is in the 
offing; more serious student employment. 

—News Bulletin 
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Math is a splendid creed, which can add to a Christian’s 
Faith in God. 


Faith and Math 


By A. J. COLEMAN 








b6 HE science of Pure Mathematics, in its modern develop- 
ments, may claim to be the most original creation of the 
human spirit.” With this statement A. N. Whitehead, one of the 
greatest philosophers of the past hundred years, began his chapter 
on mathematics in Science and the Modern World. He allowed one 
qualification: music might have an equal claim. However, anyone 
who has even glimpsed the majestic sweep of mathematical thought 
as it developed since Gauss at the beginning of the last century, or 
has caught the thrill of the pulsing struggle in which American 
mathematicians play a major role, to push forward the frontiers of 
mathematical knowledge, will vigorously concur with Waieiieet's 
claim for mathematics. 


Wuat Is MATHEMATICS? 





Mathematics is a game. It has its rules which must: be obeyed. 
There are difficulties to be overcome. There is the joy of gaining 
an objective. Its results have no immediate bearing on life. There- 
fore there is nothing serious about it. It is sheer delight. For 
some mathematicians it is no more than this. 


But mathematics is also the purest beauty. The school of 
abstract painters—the cubists and all that—have nothing on the 
mathematician. The cubist feeds on mere pabulum compared with 
the intricate pattern of logical inter-connections of the twenty-seven 
lines on a cubic surface or the orthogonality relations for the repre- 
sentations of a semi-simple group. The job of the mathematician 
is to contemplate form and pattern. It is the most ascetic aes- 
theticism. For some mathematicians this is the justification for his 
work. 















Dr. Coleman is Travelling Secretary of the World Student Christian 
Federation with offices in Geneva, Switzerland. Courtesy of The Inter- 
collegian. 
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But mathematics is useful. Perhaps it is a little too useful 
for it has been said with considerable truth that whereas World 
War I was a chemists’ war, World War II was a mathematicians’ 
war. It seems paradoxical, but the utmost abstraction provides 
the true means to control our thought about concrete fact. As 
society becomes more complex so the inter-relations of its parts 
become more complicated and it is precisely to mathematics, which 
might reasonably be defined as the study of all possible logical 
interconnections, that increasingly we turn for help in understand- 
ing the world in which we live. Mathematics is a magic key. 


But perhaps what has fascinated men most about mathematics 
as its certainty. If a thing can be proved mathematically then it 
really can be proved! So Spinoza set out his philosophy in the 
form of a geometry text-book. So the American and Canadian 
science students think that since the truths of religion cannot be 
proved mathematically they are really inferior types of truth or 
probably not true at all. This last is the inevitable psychological, 
though illogical, corollary to regarding mathematics as the proto- 
type of proof. It is at this point that the Christian student or pro- 


fessor of mathematics today must be extremely alert. He is greatly 
helped by the interpretation of the nature of mathematics which has 
gained acceptance among mathematicians during the past fifty 
years, though it is still not very widely understood. 


Spurious CERTAINTY 


The certainty of mathematics is rather spurious, since it is 
certainty about nothing. Mathematics deals only with logical 
forms, with mental constructs, and therefore tells us nothing about 
this world. Therefore the fact that we cannot have a mathematical 
proof that God exists should cause no difficulty. I could not give 
a mathematical proof, or any kind of proof, that you, my gentle 
reader, exist. And even within its own domain of pure logical 
forms, the foundations of mathematics were somewhat shaken in 
1931 by a remarkable theorem of Gddel which shows that in a 
certain sense the logtcal system on which mathematics and our 
daily life have been built is inadequate. This theorem contains, 
it seems to me, the most profound illustration of the limitations 
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of human reason that has ever been given, but it is rather too in- 
volved to discuss at length in The Intercollegian. Those who 
wish to can look up Godel in the index of E. T. Bell’s The Develop- 
ment of Mathematics and pursue the references he gives. 


Yet, if mathematics is not concerned with this world, but only 
with abstract logical forms, how can it be useful? Why does it 
work? In fact the external world actually exemplifies the rela- 
tively simple pattern of logical inter-relationships which the human 
mind evolves. This is for me the most vivid illustration of the 
so-called “cosmological argument” for the existence of God. It 
does not “prove” God’s existence but it suggests that the source of 
order in the universe is at least superior to the human mind. 


IRRECONCILABLE? 


Is there not an ultimate irreconcilable issue between mathe- 
matics (which is sheer abstraction) and Christianity—the religion 
of God Incarnate, of God becomes flesh; between mathematics 
which is totally impersonal and Christianity which issues in love 
for our neighbor—our neighbor in all his beauty or ugliness, joy 


or sorrow, prosperity or deprivation; between the mathematician 
contemplating a static pattern of forms and the Christian worship- 
ing a living God in agonized prayer and active sacrificial service? 
Yes, one might easily say that mathematics is diametrically op- 
posed to Christianity. 


There are two easy ways of avoiding this dilemma. The most 
usual is to refuse to recognize it and go on merrily studying and 
applying mathematics without ever asking what it is really about, 
or what is the ethos which prevails in the mathematical world. 
This means that we unconsciously and uncritically accept the 
whole scheme of values of our secular society with its mechaniza- 
tion of personal relationships, and its justification of the purely 
selfish intellectual and aesthetic joys of rugged individualism or 
of “free” enterprise, as it is sometimes called. 

The other is to say that the realm of abstract forms, eternal 
and unchanging, is the real world. Therefore it is only the mathe- 
matician who glimpses the hidden mystery of existence. This view 
has the great advantage of giving the mathematician a feeling of 
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superiority. It is not encountered in its pure form very often in 
the USA today, but the awe with which the mathematician is 
regarded and his willingness to bask in such superstitious admira- 
tion are perhaps remnants of it. Bell, in the book mentioned above, 
inveighs vigorously against this view of mathematics, though in 
so doing seems to fall into the first error. Like most forms of 
Platonism this attitude turns our world into a shadow play, devoid 
of real meaning. It refuses to recognize that the fact of the In- 
carnation, of God becoming Flesh, proves that our material world 
has tremendous significance in the purposes of God. 

The Christian will admit neither of these alternatives. He 
will find in the beauties of mathematics, in the intricacies of mathe- 
matical arguments, a continual spur to praise God who has made 
him a thinking being capable of experiencing such joys. He will 
see in the applications of mathematics a constant reminder that 
the world is ordered by God, the maker and sustainer of the uni- 
verse. He will seek to use mathematics in the service of God and 
of his fellow men. 

On the other hand, the Christian student of mathematics will 
be constantly on guard against the dangers it presents for his 
spirit. The temptation to rejoice in his own skill at solving a 
difficult problem; the temptation to rest in purely individual aes- 
thetic satisfaction as the chief purpose of his life; the temptation 
to value the abstract more than the concrete; the temptation to 
escape from struggles, joys and sorrows of contacts with real per- 
sons into the calm, undemanding impersonality of algebra or topol- 
ogy. 


CONCLUSION 


I fear that no non-mathematician has stayed with us up to 
this point but in case one or two have, let’s try to draw some 
general conclusion ! 

The Christian is under the obligation to obey the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ in all aspects of his life. We must, as one of the 
prayers in the Episcopal Communion service says, “offer and pre- 
sent unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies to be a 
reasonable, holy and living sacrifice.” For students and profes- 
sors, a part of this offering of ourselves to God, perhaps not the 
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whole but a major part of it, is the offering of our life in the uni- 
versity—our college friendships, our participation in the Math and 
Physics Club, our paying attention in class, our work in the library, 
but especially our study and thinking—our minds. 

It is pretty obvious that subjects like sociology, psychology, 
philosophy and history which discuss man, are intimately related 
to Christianity. In them, value judgments are made which may or 
may not be consistent with a Christian ethic. More important, it 
is impossible to pursue them without implicitly assuming some 
doctrine about the nature and destiny of man. Is he merely an 
animal? Is man simply the sum total of social pressures? Is he 
essentially good and capable of absolute perfection? Christianity 
says No to each of these three possibilities, yet they can all be 
found as the unconscious basis of much college teaching, and 
students continually are unwittingly absorbing such errors. 

It is not obvious how Christianity is involved in the so-called 
objective sciences. However, I hope that in the above I have been 
able to show that there is a vital tension between Christianity and 
mathematics, a tension which exists between our faith and every 
aspect of our unredeemed life. We must not fall into the sort of 
error of the Nazis (who distinguished between German and Jewish 
mathematics) and pretend that there is a special Christian form 
of the binomial theorem! But we can recognize that mathematics 
is a human activity, that it is made possible because God created the 
world in the way he did, and since it provides a form of thought 
which increasingly dominates our civilization, its values, dangers 
and significance from a Christian point of view must be under- 
stood. Indeed, perhaps the characteristic of our society in the 
present and the immediate future is the reign of the natural 
sciences, so that it is especially important that Christians go into 
these fields and help the Church to understand their significance. 
They must pioneer in discovering ways in which that whole human 
process which is the pursuit and application of mathematics and 
natural science may be transformed by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
This will not be an easy area to pioneer. Results may often seem 
slight and trivial. But it is the clearest immediate way open to us 
by which our technological civilization may be permeated by Chris- 
tianity. 
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The Sacredness of 
Human Personality 


WILLIAM JOHN SCARBOROUGH 


N choosing the subject “On the Sacredness of Human Person- 
ality,” I had in mind the fact that we are now at the Commence- 
ment season. The idea of a baccalaureate sermon has a long his- 
tory. It is simply a farewell address to those who are leaving aca- 
demic halls; but in American history, it has come to mean espe- 
cially a farewell word of encouragement and hope and spiritual 


guidance to those who are contemplating an educational prescribed 
course. 


If you remember nothing else, remember that the theme that 
we have chosen, “The Sacredness of Human Personality” stands 
at the heart and center of the Christian ideal. But actually we 
can begin farther back than that and find power and dignity of 
the human soul, for you will remember that in the book of Gene- 
sis at the time of creation the writer of the earliest narrative says, 
“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and man became a living 
soul.” Not long after in the 4th Chapter of Genesis after the first 
murder had occurred, you will recall that the sense of responsi- 
bility appeared even in the question, for you will recall that the 
Lord said to Cain, “Where is Abel thy brother?” and Cain said, 
“I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper?” Many generations 
later at the time of the great law-giver Moses, we find reintroduced 
again the great ethical and moral challenge which stands at the 
heart of religion—the sacredness of human personality. Inciden- 
tally, and apropos of the “Barretts of Wimpole Street” and apro- 
pos also of the lovely azaleas of West Virginia, I am always re- 
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minded when I think of Moses and the burning bush of what Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning wrote 


“Earth’s filled with beauty and every common bush is 
afire with God 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes 

The rest sit round and eat blackberries.” 


The sacredness of human personality was embodied by Moses, 
the great law-giver, as he set up for mankind the ethical and moral 
challenge which has rung on down through the centuries even to 
this day. Of course, it finds its supreme expression in the Old 
Testament in the glorious company of the Eighth Century prophets 
beginning with Amos who said, “Let justice roll down as waters 
and righteousness as a mighty stream,” speaking against moral and 
ethical evil as he saw it in his day. Continuing in the great voice 
of the proclaimer of mercy and love, Hosea who in his match- 
less way said, speaking for God, “For I desired mercy, not sacrifice, 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt offering.” Of course 
this is summed up in Micah where he says, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

In the New Testament it reaches its supreme climax first in 
Jesus and then in Paul. Luke’s fourth chapter tells of Jesus’ 
challenge and call, for he said of himself, “The spirit of the Lord 
is upon me; because he has annointed me to preach the good news 
to the poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” And 
then he said, “This day this scripture hath been fulfilled in your 
hearing.” If this was a challenge for Jesus, certainly it becomes 
a challenge for us, to preserve the sacredness of human personality 
wherever we find it, to help and encourage and to give succor to 
those who are oppressed in life’s battles. 

But it is in the transformation of the message of Jesus in the 
Gospel of Paul that we find a supreme challenge for those of us 
who are called Christian to live this gospel day by day—not to 
look at it as though it were simply an expression of Jesus but to 
put it into practice, for Paul writes, “The fruit of the spirit is love, 
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joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness. 
self-control—against such there is no law, and those who belong to 
Jesus Christ have crucified the flesh with its passions and its de- 
sires.” The great message of Paul in Romans is that God has 
revealed to us a new way of life through Jesus Christ and that way 
is not by the flesh but by the spirit. It is Christ living in you and 
me that is the preservation of the sacredness of human personality. 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 


—The Chambered Nautilus 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Yes, you and I have within our power the preservation of 
this sacredness of human personality, and we are dedicated if we 
are Christian to the ennobling and elevating of life wherever it is 
to be found, for there is no creature made of God too poor, too 
weak, or too unworthy to deserve our support and to deserve our 
help. The message of the New Testament is that you are a child 
of God, that God cared for you and that God sent His only begot- 
ten son that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish but 
continue the sacredness of human personality clear beyond this 
world that you should not perish but have eternal life. 

The outstanding problem of our day, as I see it, is the ques- 
tion of the nature of man. Whether we want to or not, where- 
ever we turn this essential question stares us in the face. What is 
man like? What is his dignity? Is he simply a material sub- 
stance ; is he a spirit; is he a soul; does he have status before God? 
I have outlined for you what the Old and New Testament says, 
and I for one believe that the sacredness of human personality is 
implicit throughout the scriptures and is a rule and guide for our 
own lives. Now if that were all, that in itself would be enough, 
but I think that in addition to this background of scripture and 
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the background of New Testament teaching, there is for us a par- 
ticular relevance for our modern day. 

What has happened to this idea of the sacredness of human 
personality in our time? Well, in the first place, there are many 
challenges to this idea of the worth and dignity of human person- 
ality. The first comes to us from the concept of materialism—oh 
no, there is no soul—all is material—earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes—it’s done, it’s over, it’s completed when the man dies. 
Therefore, man has no dignity, and he has no eternal worth. 

When I was in high school I ran across a story that I have 
never seen since, but it was a story which was based upon the theme 
of the New Atlantis. The idea was that in the year 3000 some 
pilgrims from over the water happened to decide to take a voyage 
toward what once had been North America and they landed on 
what had once been a famous metropolis called New York City. 
They walked down what had been Wall Street and looked out and 
saw these destroyed buildings, and they said, “What a peculiar 
people—they built buildings and they founded great structures, 
but their civilization died.” Materialism could do that to us. Ma- 
terialism could mean only that our whole civilization would be 
destroyed when the material is over and gone. 

The second attack, as I see it, on the challenge to the idea of 
the sacredness of human personality comes from Communism, and 
I would not have you be ignorant about the threat that prevails 
in this particular area. We talk about it very lightly, but Commun- 
ism is simply saying over and again that men are tools, that they 
have no value, they are cannon fodder—they can be moved and 
pushed around like you would move or push buttons on a particu- 
larly large slate. Or to change the figure that they are to be 
pushed around like chess men or pushed around on a chess board. 
Now the Communist’s suggestion of the dialectic materialism is 
found together, and we stand against the idea that man has no 
dignity and that man has no worth when we believe in the demo- 
cratic process where every man has standing, where every man 
has a vote, where every man has a worthy place before God and in 
the eyes of his fellow men. Perhaps this reflects again the great 
Greek Tragedy written by Sophocles “King Oedipus.” One of his 
servants came to him at the climax of that great play which has 
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been translated by W. B. Yates and said, ““Was it Creon that plan- 
ned this?” and Oedipus said, “Or was it you yourself?” and then 
the one standing near said, “It is not Creon who is your enemy— 
it is you yourself who are your own enemy.” Man can make of 
this world what he will. The Communists say that man has no 
dignity or no worth and that he is a tool of the State. We in 
America believe that he has worth and that he himself controls in a 
share his own destiny. 

The third challenge, as I see it, in this area is the challenge 
of Fascism or Authoritarianism ; and even though we have fought 
a war to make the world safe from Fascism, strangely enough it 
is still with us. For there are those who say that one man should 
rule and all the rest of us should be his servants. That does not 
fit in with the idea of the sacredness of human personality as I see 
it, for you are the government, you are the college, you are the 
church in action, you are the people, and not someone above you, 
not someone controlling you, certainly not some far off dictator 
sitting im some foreign city. 

It seems to me that these three challenges of Materialsm and 
Communism and Authoritarianism must be faced, and sooner or 
later the solution will be found, I believe, in the sacredness of 
human personalities. Now there are frequent partial solutions that 
we work out in this area of adjustment of life. We are free in cer- 
tain areas only, and we must struggle to free this personality which 
we have to work in other areas and to become strong as individuals 
in each area of our daily living. 

The modern Semantics Movement under Korzvbski and oth- 
ers is attempting to re-study the meaning of words in order that 
there may be found an organization for life and a pattern by which 
reason once again will control human conduct. Or the suggestion 
of correct ideas has been presented by others. I sat in a broker’s 
office in New York City not long ago, and he was talking to me 
about finances. He said, “I believe that if the people in America 
knew and understood, were able to have presented to them force- 
fully and clearly the right ideas they would then be guided more 
perfectly in their conduct.” But I remembered that that too had 
been tried, and it is only by adding the will to the idea that the indi- 
vidual can learn to control himself and his conduct. To know the 
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right is not to do the right, and the will which is deep in the heart 
of Christianity added to the idea makes possible a well-rounded 
person. 

I have been reading a book entitled This Troubled Century 
by Henry Lewis Smith. For many years he was President of 
-Washington and Lee University. It is an outstanding record, but 
the man who stands behind this book is even greater. It is said 
that he perhaps was the only or the greatest man to stop the First 
World War, and it happened this way. When the war had dragged 
on for many months it didn’t seem that either side could bring it 
to a successful conclusion. It was a stalemate—both sides knew 
it and yet there was needed some specific activity to focalize, to 
crystallize the thinking on both the German and allied side. Dr. 
Smith conceived of the idea of taking tons and tons of pamphlets 
and scattering them across Germany. It was done in great sec- 
recy. Perhaps some of you knew about it. Perhaps some of you 
participated. But it did happen, and with the direct will of Wood- 
row Wilson these pamphlets were strewn across the entire country 
side, and of course the German people read the truth. And a later 
time when William Jennings Bryan was with Woodrow Wilson 
he said, “This man Smith did more to bring the war to a conclu- 
sion than any other living man.” What does that say? It says 
simply that sometimes action and ideas combined are necessary to 
bring about an understanding, and in that case, the Armistice which 
occurred, as we all know, on the 11th of November. “Our wills 
are ours,” Augustine said, “to make them thine.” 

Again, it seems to me that there are few people today who 
are conscious of their God-given power. Too few of us realize 
what real personality in action can do. You who are graduating 
from West Virginia Wesleyan College must realize that our entire 
institution was founded by people who believe in you and who 
believe in the power of personality and who are saying through the 
faculty, through those of us who are teaching, through those of 
us who are trustees, to the larger constituency that you have power 
because you are a person, a child of God. Our entire program at 
the College is directed toward that end. You have been exposed to 
it. Now it is you who must prove the sacredness of human person- 
ality. It is you who must go out and do this thing that we have 
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been working at and planning toward for so long, and in the en- 
tire college curriculum, the one idea is important. You as a per- 
son have eternal sacred significance. 

It is amazing to discover that 74% of the population of West 
Virginia is not related to any church. We have a task to do here 
at home if we will seize it, for we have a task to tell people that 
they are children of God. We have a task here at home to lift the 
level, to bind up the wounds, to give those who are distressed an 
opportunity for freedom and for life; and I envy you your oppor- 
tunity as you walk up and down these hills to carry the message 
of the sacredness of human personality to those who do not know 
of their own power, of their own significance and of their own 
value. The economic, the social, the educational life of West Vir- 
ginia must be lifted; and you are the ones to do it. We are work- 
ing together at this task, and it can be done, I think, through the 
Gospel in which the sacredness of human personality is lifted high 
before those who live here. . 

Bernard Shaw in his great play St. Joan tells of the French 
girl as she is before the terrible tribunal. One of the speakers 
says to her, “You say you hear voices. I'don’t hear any voices.” 
She said, “You don’t hear any voices? I hear them all the time. 
They came to me first in the church where my sword is hidden 
behind St. Michael’s. I hear them,” and she said, “my power is 
of God.” Somehow you and I must discover that our power is of 
God and the sacredness of our human personality does not come 
from us alone. It’s God-given, and because it’s God-given we 
must use it to the honor and glory of God. What is the meaning 
of the sacredness of human personality? I think it is to be found 
deep in scripture. What are the challenges that come to it today? 
I think they are from Materialism, from Communism and from 
Authoritarianism; and I believe that you and I have a task to 
perform when we are lifting the level of people about us when 
we are giving them. opportunities to live. 

Jesus said, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me; because he 
hath annointed me to preach the good news to the poor, ‘he has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
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What the Student Must 
Accomplish 


W. B. BLAKEMORE, JR.* 


NE OF the assertions which we Christians are constantly 

making is that every individual shall be treated as a person 
in his own right. If you are a good student worker you are un- 
doubtedly characterized by some knack of treating everyone who 
comes to you impartially and without favoritism, and yet as a dis- 
tinct person. Despite the fact that you do a considerable amount of 
group work you do not conceive the group as something in which 
the student can lose himself but as an instrument whereby he can 
discover himself. In practical terms you do not work with a 
student group, but with John and Harry, Jean and Sue, and Bob 
and Rae — not people but personalities. Down through the years 
they become, not merely your business and professional associates 
— though they are that and we must never forget it — but your 
friends and fellow Christians. 

Not matter how diverse and memorably distinct these persons 
seem there is a general task which every one of these students must 
accomplish during the years of his collegiate life. This general 
task can be stated briefly and simpiy. During the four college 
years the student must equip himself in mind and habit for a 
socially productive role wherein he will derive his later livelihood. 
In the majority of cases he will also achieve considerable orienta- 
tion with regard to the domestic arrangements of his mature life. 
During the college years the most important aspects of his sub- 
sequent public.and private life are struggling for focus. The 
clarity with which he succeeds in these four years in achieving that 
focus is the real measure of the value which the collegiate experi- 
ence will have held for him. Both of these tasks confront the 
student personally — the problem of the public and the private 
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issues of his life. These are not decisions which can be made in 
the crowd. They are decisions which each man meets in his soli- 
tariness. He must confront his own talents —or lack of them — 
his own particular interests, his own heritage which may be an 
advantage or a handicap, and he must bring these things into rela- 
tionship alongside the 18,000 possible ways of making a living until 
he has been able to narrow the range down to the few choices 
within which there is some promise of success for him. With the 
range of possibilities chosen he must equip himself as best he can 
from the resources at his command — and those resources may not 
be nearly as good as his school spirit leads him to think they are. 
The goal must be brought into focus clearly, and then enough of 
the light of learning shed upon it for him to be able to become an 
effective worker in his chosen field. 

There is a third aspect of the task of constituting one’s self 
into an acceptable workman for society. In our society the typical 
procedure is that the student chooses a profession and then must 
get himself chosen by some group of which he can become a 
member; he must attract some body of men or women who will 
take him into their midst in terms of mutual support. The young 
lawyer must not only be admitted to the bar, he must also find a 
firm that will take him on. The young journalist must not only 
build his scrap-book, he must gain a place on the staff of a journal. 
The young doctor, beyond the medical board examination must 
find either a community or a hospital which will grant him their 
confidence. The young engineer must find some company, and the 
business graduate must enter a corporation. In the time of later 
adolescence a man is frequently facing the last opportunity he may 
have to win the approval of a group which will give him his start 
in life. As he moves towards his assumption of a career, the 
prospective doctor finds himself taking on beforehand the ways of 
the medical group — their habits and gestures, their likes and dis- 
likes and attitudes. So it is with the budding lawyer and engineer 
and manager. The ways of the world he wants to enter lure him 
and in the midst of his choice the student finds that he is in the 
process of the making of his own manhood. 

Despite recent advances in vocational guidance there is some- 
thing pathetic in :he fact that the majority of these major personal 
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decisions are still made less with science and rationality than with 
intuition and hunch. To an amazing degree, students drift into 
their vocations. It is the unusual one who has made a fundamental 
and absolute choice with regard to his future work. Yet deep 
within him every student feels the ultimate character of his be- 
havior. There may be a few cavalier spirits who at base have the 
devil-may-care attitude which they display on the surface. But 
the more typical attitude is one of controlled anxiety regarding 
whether or not all is well. Fortunately for us all, later adolescence 
is in general a time of good health which buoys up the spirit and 
makes optimism a relatively easy attainment. But underneath the 
dreams and the hopes for the future there remain three funda- 
mental questions. 


Have I chosen rightly for me? 
Am I being adequately prepared? 


Will some group give me the chance? 


These are not questions which should be repressed. They 
should be out in the open where they can be honestly answered. | 
And we should not disdain the paramount nature of the task the 
student faces in preparing himself for his life work. This is the 
religious issue of the college man because it is the basic issue for 
him and for society. He is binding himself to the future — to the 
only future which he as a mortal will ever have. And the decisions 
he makes affect the future welfare of us all. The task of accom- 
plishing his professional stature has priority — and rightfully — 
for herein the man is making himself, choosing and taking unto 
himself his future character. This then, this commitment is the 
religious issue of later adolescence. To treat it over-anxiously is to 
be lacking in faith. To treat it carelessly is sinful. To find about 
one’s self a community of friends and wise counsel ready and 
adequate to guide in this decision is to find the expression of God 
speaking to one’s condition as a student. If we who work with 
students can be sensitive to the rich variety of their personalities 
and at the same time aid each one in bringing to consciousness the 
true character of the questions of the student time of life we can 
facilitate the work of God upon the campuses of our land. 
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THE WorK OF THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 


In one respect of their organization the Christian community 
and the academic community are sharply distinguished. The church 
is an inclusive organization seeking all men and seeking them upon 
equal terms. In the Christian church there is no gradation of per- 
sons. All men are equal before the eyes of God. A university or 
college on the other hand is both exclusive and hierarchical, it is 
selective in its choice of students, and it arranges its entire per- 
sonnel in a very rigid order of grades and rankings. The members 
of a collegiate community are not in their academic character equal 
before the eyes of Alma Mater. 

This structural aspect of the educational system is both a 
headache and a crown of glory. It is a headache because men are 
mortal and no academic community is free from personal preten- 
sions and ambitions on the part of some who are within the system. 
It is its glory because it is the procedure by which it validates to 
society the degree of the accomplishments of its members, both 
students and faculty, and hence indicates their social worth. 


Let us consider for a few moments the task that a university 
is seeking to accomplish. It is seeking to prepare men and women 
for professional ability, and to propagate academicians who will 
carry on research into professional knowledge for its enhance- 
ment. 


What is it that distinguishes a profession from other kinds of 
work? I recently heard the President of my own university dis- 
tinguish the professions in some such terms as the following: In 
other fields it is necessary to go through many years of working up 
through the routine jobs before one is allowed to do really im- 
portant and fundamental tasks. In the professional fields, a man 
makes fundamental decisions from the outset. The young doctor 
is dealing with matters of life and death as soon as his first patients 
come to him. No matter how young and new a lawyer may be his 
very first brief will involve him in the achievement or mis¢arriage 
of justice. The teacher, at the outset of his career, either succeeds 
or fails in routing ignorance. The minister before his first con- 
gregation, delivering his first sermon, is dealing with the ultimate 
issues. 
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The character of a profession may be distinguished in another 
way. The professional man bears a responsibility for the character 
of society. If he is a doctor he must work for such an organization 
of his community that he can bring health into it and maintain it. 
If he is a lawyer he must be concerned for a system of courts and 
civil order wherein it will be possible for justice to flow like rivers 
and righteousness as a mighty stream. Teachers, if they are to 
fulfill their professional calling, cannot shirk the political task of 
building a school system wherein true education really becomes a 
possibility. The minister must build the sacred community into the 
very structure of society. The business man reaches the pro- 
fessional level when he battles for a commerce characterized by 
dignity, the industrialist when he works for productivity on behalf 
of mankind, and the politician when he seeks to construct the state 
on humane principles. 

It is this professional level in every aspect of life which the 
academic community is seeking to define. It must be able to say, 
“Yea, yea,” or “Nay, nay,” without equivocation. A man simply 
cannot be allowed to practice medicine before he achieves a cer- 
tain level of ability and knowledge. The alternative is murder. A 
man cannot plead before the bar until he knows and can penetrate 
the law. The alternative is crime. The alternative to good teaching 
is the insanity of error. A man cannot transmit the Word until he 
can rightly divide the Word — the alternative is demonry. To the 
best of my knowledge, murder and crime, insanity and demonry 
are not matters to be taken lightly or casually. And the ideal of a 
university is that it shall be adequate to the definition of pro- 
fessional standards. 

I do not claim that all universities have attained the ideal, nor 
that any one university has attained it perfectly. But the definition 
of the ideal university which sees it as the discoverer of the bounds 
of murder, crime, insanity and deviltry indicates that unless the 
university is committed unqualifiedly to its task, bound to it with 
religious conviction, it betrays the society which appoints it to 
its work. 

And what the university must seek is the definition of pro- 
fessional ability, not in terms of what men would like them to be, 
but in terms of what they need to be in the face of the given facts 
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of the cosmos and man. The fundamental procedure of the uni- 
versity is not democracy — it is science. You cannot take a vote 
to decide whether there is life on Mars. You can only settle the 
problem by discovery. You cannot decide biological matters by a 
democratic, but only by a scientific procedure. You cannot legislate 
the nature of God. You can only come to know him and deal with 
him in terms of what he is. 


None of us can lay hold of the precious cargo of human 
knowledge as if it were our own to do with it as we will. The only 
approach which we may take toward the realm of knowledge is to 
accomplish its discipline and to enhance the content of truth. For 
man is not the Maker of Truth in the way that he is the maker of 
the state, or of the educational system or of the religious institu- 
tion. Man does not fashion truth; he only discovers it. Truth is of 
God, and university and church, otherwise so distinguishable in 
their natures find here their unity —that they have One Lord, 
who is Lord of All. 


Tue Cuurcu At WorkK IN THE WorLD 


In contrast to the exclusive and heirarchical principles of the 
schools, the church is inclusive and without distinction of persons 
according to ranks and grades. The church is inclusive in that it 
seeks to include all man, but this comprehensiveness is based on 
the prior fact that the aim of the church is to approach the indi- 
vidual and to include all of his manhood, to encompass his per- 
sonality. 


The task of the church is to save men from becoming the 
victims of abstractions of themselves, by helping them to recover 
the fulness of their concrete creaturehood. Every modern society 
performs constantly a work of dissection upon human personality, 
and creates a multiplicity of selves within each of us. We are 
economic man in one aspect of our lives. We are professional in 
another aspect and mental in another. We are family man in some 
circumstances, business man in others, and a political: unit at still 
another time. And so far as society is concerned these different 
parts of ourselves need never meet, and sometimes we are told 
that it is better that way. “It would be so nice,” thinks industry, 
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“if the workman’s efficiency were not subject to fluctuations by 
virtue of his family’s welfare.” “It would be so nice,” think the 
romantics, “if domestic bliss were not involved in financial con- 
cerns.” “It would be so nice,” thinks the professor, “if my stu- 
dents were not distracted by the opposite sex.” But the reality 
of the situation is that these multiple human elements are bound 
up into each other and must find their harmony. The church is 
the one order in society which is realistic enough to recognize this 
complex quality of human character and to want to help a man to 
find his own inner concord. 

It is a tragic thing when the church turns her back upon this 
task and seeks to set in its place a realm which is distinct and 
separate from this lively situation—when it offers retreat to some 
supposed region wherein all the different parts that really make us 
up are ignored for some other supposedly more real standpoint. 
No! the work of the church is to help a man find his integrity 
without forfeiting any part of his humanity. It may call upon him 
to refashion and refine some element of himself—but not to re- 
linquish it. The church does not lead a man to some peculiarly 
religious part of himself, but leads him to his wholeness. 

This means that into the church every man must bring all the 
associations and relationships that make up the totality of him- 
self. He does not abandon his business associations, his intellectual 
life and his political identity at the church door any more than he 
abandons his family ties. He brings them all in for reconstruction 
and it is as such a man works out in the every day world the re- 
construction that he discovers before the fact of God that the 
Church reaches out through him to the reordering of society. 

With every new level of complexity which society reaches, 
the task of the church becomes greater. There is more to be held 
together—and a more terrible tragedy is in store if the new level 
of integrity is not gained. This is the challenge to which the church 
must respond, to use the terms of Arnold Toynbee. The church 
must more than keep pace with the growing complexity of mod- 
ern civilization. It must find for the men in its midst the shape that 
a modern soul can have. Modern man confronts the church capari- 
soned with more endowments than his predecessors. He is larger 
in stature, more stable in health and facts a longer life span; the 
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intellectual equipment at his disposal grows by leaps and bounds; 
his cultural heritage enriched by the centuries is increased with 
every passing generation. He participates in an enlarging and 
exfoliating social environment. And he asks the church, “Help 
me to keep the richness that characterizes me from being mere 
trappings, and order it into a garment of blessing and praise.” 
Here then is the student who comes to us—deluged by experiences 
—can we help to find the order that will make of him one, uni- 
fied, comprehensible to himself, at peace with himself, his fellows, 
and his God? 


STEPPING OuT— AND Up 


We come now to the consideration of the graduates who go 
out from our midst. The student who comes to us must accom- 
plish the task of discovering his professional focus. The academic 
community offers him a professional discipline which he must 
accomplish. The church seeks to aid him in binding his soul into 
an integrity. What are the possible outcomes of the student’s en- 
counter with university and church? What are the issues of this 
experience as we behold them in later life? There are five possi- 
bilities. 

The most tragic condition is one which will befall a few who 
go out from our midst. It will be discovered that these have really 
taken unto themselves nothing of the four years of college life. 
They will not have become empowered in any way, either with 
a strong love of their work or by a religious inspiration. For them 
there will have been no discovery of an emotional center of their 
lives. 

A second eventually is that in which a man finds inspiration 
in his work, but never succeeds in binding into the emotional cen- 
ter of his life other interests as well. He chooses between the 
narrow professional ideal and the religious ideal of the fuller life. 
He may be an energetic workman, but in the end he has no sense 
of the purpose of what he is doing. He works for work’s sake. 

A third man also fails to achieve a comprehensive center of 
emotions, but in the opposite fashion to the man just mentioned. 
He may continue in his profession, but not because he feels 
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inspiration in it. He finds excitement only outside of it, in some 
other and partial aspect of life. He may find it in the ritual of his 
lodge, or in the liturgy of religion. He may find it in the excite- 
ment and exhiliration of any number of secular activities. But 
the parts of his life do not really support and sustain each other 
‘within the inmost recesses of his soul. His work is a burden, and 
it is endured only because it is a livelihood, not because he can 
feel any importance in it. He feels importance elsewhere, but he 
never has found the way in which the values of his life can trans- 
form and vivify everything that he does. 


The fourth possibility is that the emotional center of a man’s 
life may contain all his interests, but that center is split in two. 
He is excited by his work. He is also inspired by his religion. But 
these two centers of energy never penetrate and transform each 
other. Here are the Sunday Christians who live by one set of 
values on the Lord’s day, and by another set of values all the rest 
of the week. 


Finally there is the man who succeeds in building a life in 
which all his interests are brought to bear on each other with 
inspiring and transforming power. This is the personality for 
which we all work, for this is the man who knows how to bring 
under examination any single aspect of his life in terms of what 
it means for every other aspect of his life. This man becomes in 
his behavior, in the things he will and will not do, in the activities 
which he will support, in the projects in which he will participate, 
the man who by his own character and membership in society 
brings about its reconstruction. 


It is personalities of this type who are the promise that 
inspires student work. It is such an issue of life for which we 
work. But it is the lot of the student worker that he can never 
really see the outcome of his work. The Christian personality is 
only a promise. Whether or not it will become a reality we can 
never know until the student has been sometime graduated from 
our midst. Student work is therefore, a work of faith, and our 
true inspiration is the men of faith in all ages who went out toward 
a promised land and persevered thought they themselves never saw 
the fulfillment of the promises. 
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: WHAT THE STUDENT Must ACCOMPLISH 


That for which we are working is this: that when a man 
graduates it will be possible for him not only to step out, but to 
step up into a higher life than he has yet known. The life of ma- 
turity does hold more promise of richness than the life of later 
adolescence. It has greater challenge, greater responsibility, and 
greater reward of soul for those who attain. God grant that each 
of us, in the daily work of our student centers may be fashioning 
the steps on which our graduates will mount one level higher into 
the promises of the abundant life. 

x * * ok ok * 





PIN HEAD SERMONS FROM OLD PROVERBS 


A penny saved is as good as a penny earned if it isn’t pinched 
too hard while saving it from religious or benevolent uses. 

Kind words can never die, but lacking kind deeds, they may 
sound very sickly. 

He laughs best who laughs last provided he’s given the other 
fellow something to make him cheerful. . 

The Lord loves a cheerful giver, provided he does not brag 
about his giving. 

Overcome evil with good, but don’t cackle over it like a hen 
that laid a double-yolk egg. 

Do as you would be done by, but don’t parade your good 
deeds with a brass band. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches with 
a rotten smell. 


John F. Cowen. 
* * * * 


SICK? 


First I got tonsillitis, followed with appendicitis, and pneu- 
monia. After that I got erysipelas with hemochromatosis. Fol- 
lowing that I got poliomyelitis and finally ended up with neuritis. 
Then they gave me hypodermics and inoculations. No, sir, I 
never thought I would pull through that spelling test! 


Shreveport Hi-Life 
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Better Church Music 


LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN, 


ODAY there are definite signs of a spiritual rebirth. If the 

church is to meet this new challenge, it must have a dynamic 
program. Music is inextricably interwoven with the divine nature of 
church worship. The late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
religious revivals were often largely successful because of the spir- 
itualizing force of music. Religion is indebted to music and music 
to religion. From early biblical times both in synagogue and 
church music played a significant part in worship. Good music 
in the church implements devotion and materially aids the com- 
municant in attaining the correct mind-set for communion with 
his God. 

Much music in the church today -does not establish the cor- 
rect atmosphere for worship. The church has been greatly ham- 
pered because institutions of higher education have not prepared 
directors of religious music. Then too, the church has failed to 
provide a sufficient budget for both minister and musician. The 
church musician has always been poorly paid. 

Aggressive ministers, trying to meet the spiritual needs of 
modern man may well ask: What have the divinity schools done 
to set forth the place of music in spiritual devotion? Has the 
church attempted to carry on a dynamic spiritual revival accom- 
panied by late music standards? Has the church forgotten its 
greatest medium for establishing a proper mental set for spiritual 
devotion? Can the church afford to continue to give a secondary 
emphasis to such a primary medium as music for reaching the 
human soul? 


THE PROBLEM 


Today’s churchman demands that those emotional experiences 
which music provides be given on the level of his musical educa- 
tion. More good music is heard today than ever before. For ap- 


Dr. Sunderman teaches in Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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proximately three decades the radio has poured an ever increasing 
amount of music into the ears of its listening audience. During 
the same period of time the entire civilized world has had more 
good music drummed into its consciousness than ever before in 
our history. Millions of people have musical experiences today 
which were unknown a century ago except to a very small group 
of diletante. Never before have so many church people heard so 
much good music outside of the church. By any standard of com- 
parison it is better than that of a century or even a decade ago. 


Many church people have developed a definite resistance to 
public worship because of some terrible musical performance found 
in countless churches of America on Sunday morning. Sometimes 
choir singing is a most unfortunate musical experience. The 
church cannot expect to attract musically discriminative and in- 
telligent Christians if they find it difficult to listen to the music 
which is performed in the church. 


HELPING TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


What the church needs to do is to provide a music program 
that will be in keeping with the experiences of its parishioners. 
Expanded music budgets will encourage good musicians to pre- 
pare for careers as church musicians. Even though there are bud- 
gets, special training must be made available. Institutions of 
higher learning must provide curricula which will equip young 
musicians for careers as organists and directors of religious music. 
There are but a limited number of music departments in institu- 
tions of higher learning in America that have the staff, physical 
plant, or curricula designed to train directors of religious music. 
By tradition and objective denominational colleges are better quali- 
fied to establish such programs. The professional music school 
that is affiliated with, or is a division of a college or university 
that has a divinity school is the best qualified for establishing a 
good department of religious music. 


The church musician must be prepared often to act both as 
organist and choir director. An appropriate course of study should 
qualify him to do both. No real success will attend a director un- 
less he is a competent performer. His academic and theoretical 
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music study should be of such a nature as to make him intellec- 
tually acceptable to the church and to his professicn. He should 
have a high degree of musical competency. He should be broadly 
trained so that he is theologically articulate and envisions the in- 

terrelatedness of religious art. He must be a fine musician, a dy- 
- namic leader, and a Christian who believes in the spiritualizing 
force of music as a medium for helping mankind find God. These 
qualifications fit him for the high leadership which his position 
demands. 

Today the church has more members than ever in its history. 
Many men have turned to the church and to Christianity as the 
only means of seeking calm in a world of intrigue and corruption. 
Man generally resorts to a power greater than himself when he 
feels he is being spiritually ground down by his own materialism. 
He cannot face a mechanistic society with a materialistic philos- 
ophy. The efforts of the church to help drifting human beings find 
an answer to spiritual problems has brought to it not only great 
growth but also a great challenge. 

The challenge is to put its program and methods on an intel- 
lectual level in keeping with that of its membership. Public edu- 
cation has given both width and depth to our culture. Doubtless 
in no field of interest has there been more recent advance than in 
music and art. To meet this cultural growth the church must give 
immediate and worthy attention to its worship in music and song. 


x * * Kk *K x 


WHY RURAL PASTORS DON’T STAY LONG 


Figures compiled recently show that rural ministers stay less 
than four years in each pastorate. Why? Other figures, compiled 
by Ralph A. Felton, Drew Seminary, give reasons: 40% of rural 
pastors’ homes are inadequately insured; just 52% have adequate 
study ; 20% have no typewriter and 20% have only coal or wood 
range in the kitchen for cooking. These reports come from 1,171 
pastors in 47 states, who serve communities of 2,500 or less. The 
big rural need today is for men with ability and vision to change 
such conditions in country churches, rather than merely changing 
locations. 
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Humanism 
Do We Have To Condemn It? 


WALTER FAHRER 


ERY few terms have evoked as many divergent responses as 
have the terms humanist and humanism in the last few years. 
To many people these expressions carry the highest praise they 
are capable of expressing; others use these words with a derog- 
atory or pitying connotation. To be called a humanist by certain 
people may arouse a feeling of gratification, while the same ex- 


pression from the lips of other people may produce a sensation 
of shame and regret. 


Obviously there must be a number of different meanings de- 
noted by the words humanist and humanism or such divergence 
of opinion could not exist. Aside from the general meaning of 
pertaining to human nature and humanity, and the limited appli- 
cation to the study of Latin and Greek, we find indeed three dis- 
tinct definitions of the term. 

The first definition of Humanist is applied to a person who 
is well versed in the art, the history, and above all the literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Usually scholars of this type are 
highly respected because of our inclination to accept Jonathan 
Swift’s verdict that the ancients, like the bee, gathered what was 
best from the world about them, while the moderns, like the spider, 
give forth only what is within them. 

The second application is to the “movement of thought which 
in western Europe in the fifteenth century broke through the 
medieval tradition of scholastic theology and philosophy, and de- 
voted itself to the rediscovery and direct study of ancient classics. 
This movement, generally called the Renaissance, was essentially 
a revolt against intellectual and especially ecclesiastical authority, 
and is the parent of all modern development whether intellectual, 
scientific, social.” , 


Dr. Fahrer teaches in Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 
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Again it is rather obvious that there is little in this movement 
that deserves any condemnation, not even in the direct results of 
this movement. We may agree that many phases of modern life 
are far from satisfactory, that grave errors have sprung up in 
practically all fields of human endeavor ; but it is manifestly unjust 
to blame the men of the Renaissance for the mistakes of later 
generations. 


We must not blind ourselves to the fact that ecclesiastical 
control of all learning, as was the case until the Renaissance, did 
not solve the problems of mankind. The masses had been left in 
ignorance and superstition, and even the enlightened individuals 
lived in gross moral aberrations and were inclined to coarse sen- 
sual pleasures as even a slight acquaintance with the literature of 
that age will reveal. 

Christianity itself greatly benefited from the Renaissance, 
for not only can the German Protestant Reformation be linked 
with this movement, but even Roman Catholic theology and the 
religious life of that church has been lifted to a higher level than 
that occupied previous to the Reformation. 

Finally, even though we believe and confess that our human 
nature, including our mind and the power of our intellect, has 
been corrupted because of man’s fall into sin, we will hardly go 
as far as to say that God gave us the intellect only that we should 
neglect it and permit these immense poteniialities to lie unused; 
therefore we can hardly condemn the men of the Renaissance for 
calling our attention to these gifts of God, even if in their use 
men have exalted themselves and usurped the place of the creator 
rather than with humble heart acknowledge Him and His mar- 
velous greatness. 

It is, however, in this blind exaltation of mankind and in his 
rejection of divinity that we find the only objectionable application 
of the term Humanism, for it is often applied to the “philosophy 
of Comte in virtue of its insistence on the dignity of humanity and 
its refusal to find in the divine anything external or superior to 
mankind, a tendency which has had a marked influence over the 
development of modern Christian theology which inclined to ob- 
literate the old orthodox conception of the separate existence and 
overlordship of God.” 
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Christian people have often been disturbed by William Hen- 
ley’s Invictus and the words 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fates 

I am the captain of my soul.” 


and have justly proclaimed that “Christ is the master of my fate, 
Christ is the captain of my soul,” 


but in expressing their conviction they have lost sight of the fact 
that Henley is speaking against the “fell clutch of circumstance” 
and “the bludgeonings of chance,” so that his assertion of human 
dignity might very well have been directed against a movement 
even more vicious than that of Comte and his followers; namely 
the tendency to reduce man to the level of the animal, to deny to him 
the dignity of the human being, the will and ability to assert him- 
self against all obstacles and difficulties, and make him simply a 
product of heredity and environment. 


For this reason there has arisen within our times a new con- 
cept of humanism. It also asserts the distinctive attributes of hu- 
man beings, but this time not with the intent of escaping ecclesias- 
tical authority. It does not deny the existence of a divinity nor 
its claims upon mankind. On the contrary, it often calls for alle- 
giance to the church and a greater consciousness of God and of 
things divine. Its primary aim is to assert the twofold character 
of man; a duality revealed by the desires of the body and the 
craving for satisfaction of the appetites on the one hand, and his 
longing for things of beauty, search for truth and knowledge, as 
well as for the meaning of life, on the other hand. This new hu- 
manism speaks often of the higher and of the lower self, or makes 
a distinction between body and mind. It asserts human dignity 
as a contrast to the selfish search for the gratification of the grosser 
appetites of our nature. 


It conceives man as living on three planes, the natural, the 
human, and the religious, and at present seems to be more con- 
cerned with stressing the difference between the first and the sec- 
ond, and often seeks the active aid of men representing the ex- 
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perience of the third level in order to strengthen its position. It 
states in unmistakable terms that the great foe of human progress 
of our time is not medieval other-worldliness but this-worldliness, 
obsession with physical things and the instincts that bind us to 
the animal order—the many forms of naturism that have all but 
destroyed human insight, discipline, and elevation. This human- 
ism does not wish to portray discipline a virtue in itself, but it 
conceives that the power of restraint is peculiarly human, and that 
those who throw down the reins are simply abandoning their hu- 
manity to the course of animal life or the complacency of vege- 
tables. It conceives, further, that the attainment of the ideal of 
completeness of life, of a human nature rounded and perfect on 
all sides, is fatally frustrated at the start unless the ideal of cen- 
trality or self-control is introduced as the regulating principle, 
because certain parts of human nature, if not disciplined, will al- 
ways thrive at the expense of other parts. 

In 1868, Matthew Arnold could still write that two forces 
had been “dividing the empire of the world between them,” that 
the world had been moving between the forces of Hebraism and 
Hellenism, and “that it ought to be, though never is, evenly and 
happily balanced between them.” He even could say that “the 
final aim between Hellenism and Hebraism, as of all great spiritual 
disciplines, is no doubt the same: man’s perfection and salvation ; 
that the very language which both of them use in schooling use 
to reach this aim is often identical. Even when this language in- 
dicates by variation . . . the different courses of thought which are 
uppermost in each discipline, even then the unity of the final aim 
is still apparent. To employ the actual words of that discipline 
with which we ourselves are most familiar, and the words of 
which, therefore, come home to most of us, that final end and aim 
is ‘that we might be partakers of the divine nature’. These are 
the words of a Hebrew apostle, but of Hellenism and Hebraism 
alike, I say, the aim.” 

There may have been some wishful thinking on the part of 
Matthew Arnold or partial unawareness of the actual developments 
in the realm of intellect, for already around 1830 Thomas Carlyle 
had come to grips with another line of thought when he wrote 
his Sartor Resartus and rebelled against the attitudes of an age 
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in which all beliefs had been pulled down and he was left only 
with a “Universe (that) was all void of Life, of Purpose, of Voli- 
tion, even of Hostility; (that) was one huge dead, immeasurable 
Steam engine, rolling on, in its dead indifference, to grind me 
limb from limb,” and he had defied this mechanical universe and 
proclaimed himself as able to endure and defy it ard to stand the 
worst it can produce. 


Whatever may have been the reason for Matthew Arnold’s 
failure to see the third influence in our world, there is no reason 
that we also should blind ourselves to its existence. Too clearly 
do we see its baleful influence all about us. Man’ intellect, Man’s 
higher facilities are denied, and the concept of a mechanical uni- 
verse that Carlyle so violently opposed, has tacitly been accepted 
as the basis of much scientific and sociological research work. The 
habits of rats and fruit flies are investigated and the findings ap- 
plied unhesitatingly to human beings. Chemical deficiencies are 
blamed for criminal tendencies, and lack of vitamins is often given 
as the sole reason for laziness. A poor home environment is con- 
sidered the prime cause for unsocial behavior. 


No doubt there are some grains of truth underlying such as- 
sertions, but these should not keep us from seeing the larger pic- 
ture. There were undoubtedly more unfavorable environments 
in past ages in our cities; yet they did not produce necessarily a 
great number of criminals. Our pioneers did not always have a 
balanced diet, but they overcame great obstacles and’ handicaps of 
environment. Somewhere within themselves they found strength 
to do great things. There are millions of people today doing the 
same thing, thereby disproving the pessimistic philosophy of our 
age. We need to see more of them and have their fortitude held 
up to us in order to gain strength and courage to help those who 
are kept in bondage and despair by the denial of all that makes 
for human integrity and dignity—for real humanity. 


The assertion of human dignity, even the assertion of the 
validity of religious experience naturally is not enough to warrant 
a full endorsement by churchmen, but the movement has enough 
truth in it that its objectives should at least be studied, and its 
aims recognized by them. 
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The Christian Quality of a College 
-— How Shall We Determine It? 


THE LATE WILLIAM A. HARPER 


N order to determine the Christian quality of a college, by the 
method of the survey, objective data should be gathered which 
will enable the surveyors to answer the following questions. 


I. THE ADMINISTRATION 


1. Has the college adopted for itself an aim in the field of 
character building? 


2. Is the administration in hearty sympathy with this aim? 

3. Do the trustees by their official policies further or hinder 
the achievement of the objective of the college? 

4. Do the trustees share the determining of the policies of 
the college with administrative officers, faculty, students, alumni, 
the citizens of the college community, and the sponsoring com- 
munion ? 

5. Does the college employ Christian bases ir selecting and 
dismissing faeulty members and its other officers and employees. 

6. Does the college use Christian bases respecting the tenure 
of office, retirement, and pensioning of faculty members and its 
other officers and employees? 

7. Is academic freedom guaranteed? 


8. Is the administration consciously engaged in efforts to 
achieve this aim? 


g. Do the administrative officers and employees in the conduct 
of their work and in their personal living exemplify the highest 
type of character? 


10. Does the administration share with the faculty, the stu- 
dents, the alumni, and the citizens of the community the shaping 
and the execution of the policies of the institution ? 
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11. Are all the administrative officers and employees openly 
committed to the Christian way of life and what is their attitude 
toward the church? 

12. Do the administrative officers use their homes as con- 
structive agencies for fostering or shaping the home-making ideals 
of the students? 


II. THe Facutty 


1. Are the faculty members information-centered or student- 
centered in their professional approaches ? 

2. Do the faculty members exemplify the highest type of char- 
acter? Are they openly committed to the Christian way of life? 

3. Does the personal influence of the faculty members outside 
their classrooms tend to foster or to weaken the development of 
the Christian character of the students? 

4. Do the faculty members share with students the decisions 
as to items to be included in their courses? 

5. Do the faculty members use their homes as constructive 
agencies for fostering or shaping the home-making ideals of the 
students ? 


III. Tue CirizENs oF THE COMMUNITY 


1. Does the larger social unit, of which the college is a part, 
contribute positively toward achieving the college’s objective? 

2. Are adequate laboratory opportunities for Christian service 
offered by the college campus and the community? Are they util- 
ized? 

3. Do the citizens of the community use their homes as con- 
structive agencies in fostering or shaping the home-making ideals 
of the students? 

4. Do the citizens of the community share with administrative 
officers, faculty, students, and alumni in shaping the policies of 
the college and in the execution of the same? 


IV. THE CurRICULUM OF INSTRUCTION 


1. Is the instruction highly departmentalized ? 
2. Are courses in religion offered, and does the religious in- 
struction of the college tend to become departmentalized ? 
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3. Are orientatio1 courses provided? Why? 

4. Are scientific methods of educational guidance employed? 

5. Is the subject matter of the courses presented from the 
“situation-problem-response” approach? 

6. Are the students encouraged to make their own experience 
means of participation in the content of the curriculum courses? 

7. Does the administration of the curriculum enable the stu- 
dent to enter intelligently into the significant developments of the 
racial experiences, and so does it give his present experience a 
universal setting? 

8. Does the administration of the curriculum tend to help or 
hinder the student to formulate for himself a Christian philosophy 
of life and program of living consonant therewith, with commit- 
ment thereto? 

g. Does the curriculum tend to equip students to become re- 
ligious leaders after graduation? 


V. Reticious Provisions AND AGENCIES 


(a) Provided by the college 


1. Are adequate religious provisions and agencies sponsored 
by the college? 

2. Is attendance on religious services required? Why? 

3. Does compulsory attendance on religious services have a 
helpful or a hurtful effect on the character-building values of these 
services ? 

4. Does the chapel service tend to contribute to or retard 
character building? 

5. Does the preaching service tend to contribute to or retard 
character building? 

6. Is the Sunday school organized for the discussion of stu- 
dent problems or to impart biblical information ? 

7. Do the other religious provisions and agencies provided by 
the college tend to contribute to or retard character building? 

8. Do administrative officers and faculty members share with 
students, alumni, and citizens of the community in shaping the 
policies and programs of the religious provisions and agencies 
sponsored by the college? 
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(b) Student initiated 

1. Are adequate provisions and agencies initiated by students 
a part cf the college service to the Christian way of life? 

2. Do these student-initiated religious provisions and agencies 
tend to contribute to or retard character building? 

3. Do students share with administrative officers, faculty 
members, alumni, and citizens of the community the determination 
of policies and programs of these student-initiaied religious pro- 
visions and agencies? 

(c) Provided by others 

1. Are there adequate religious provisions and agencies pro- 
vided by the community, the denomination, and other off-the-cam- 
pus groups or bodies? 

2. Do administrative officers, faculty, students, alumni, and 
citizens of the college community share in the program-building 
of these religious provisions and agencies? 

3. Do these religious provisions and agencies integrate with 
the college.and student-initiated programs in building character? 


VI. Exrra-CurricuLarR ACTIVITIES 


1. Are there adequate or excessive extra-curricular activities 
present on the campus? 

2. Is the attitude of the administrative officers and faculty 
members toward these extra-curricular activities friendly and are 
they recognized as integral elements in the character-building pro- 
cess? 

3. Do the students consider these extra-curricular activities 
worth while? 

4. Do students and faculty cooperate in the management of 
the extra-curricular activities ? 

5. Do the various committees and agencies dealing with these 
activities cooperate with each other genuinely so as to produce a 
unified impact on campus problems? 

6. Are the programs they inaugurate based directly on the 
local situations in each case? 

7. Are these committees so organized that they are able to 
adjust their programs promptly to significant situations as they 
arise on the campus? 
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8. Are their programs so constructed as to lead to Christian 
attitudes in relation to the various campus problems? 

g. Is the outreach of these programs limited to the horizon 
of the campus, or do they include the Christian world in their 
scope? 

10. Is any constant effort made to train those who lead in 
the management of campus activities? 

11. Do their programs provide for student initiative, partici- 
pation, leadership, and ultimate control ? 

12. Are the committees managing these activities able to 
reach any considerable number of students with their programs? 

13. Is the total effect of these activities and of their programs 
upon the Christian character of students positive or negative? Do 
they promote or retard its growth and development? 


VII. StupENT COUNSELING PROGRAM 


1. Does the college provide an adequate personnel service for 
its students? 

2. Is the student’s individuality the uppermost consideration 
in the conduct of the personnel work ? 

3. Is there complete cooperation between the educational and 
counseling program of the institution? 

4. Are the methods of securing contacts such as to breed 
sympathetic understanding and friendly relations and do they 
reach all who need the services of the personnel office? 

5. Are all the interests of the individual student adequately 
provided for in the program of personnel service? 

6. Are the programs they inaugurate based directly on the 
local situations in each case? 

7. Are these committees so organized that they are able to 
adjust their programs promptly to significant situations as they 
arise on the campus? 

8. Are their programs so constructed as to lead to Christian 
attitudes in relation to the various campus problems? 

g. Is the outreach of these programs limited to the horizon 


of the campus, or do they include the Christian world in their 
scope ? 
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10. Is any constant effort made to train those who lead in 
the management of campus activities? 

11. Do their programs provide for student initiative, partici- 
pation, leadership, and ultimate control ? 

12. Are the committees managing these activities able to 
reach any considerable number of students with their programs? 

13. Is the total effect of these activities and of their programs 
upon the Christian character of students positive or negative? Do 
they promote or retard its growth and development? 


VIII. THe StrupEntTs 


1. Do the students approve the aim of their college? 
2. Does Freshman Week tend to build Christian character in 
students? 


3. Does the college spirit help or hinder the development of 
Christian character ? 

4. Are there tensions between faculty and students, admin- 
istration and students, citizens and students that affect the char- 
acter building aim of the college? , 

5. Do the students think the college is honestly endeavoring 
to achieve its aim? 

6. Do the students have greater or less interest in the Chris- 
tian way of life and its institutions as their college experience en- 
larges? 

7. Do the changes produced in the students between their 
freshman and senior years, by the college programs, evidence a 


growing insight into and appreciation of the Christian way of life 
and of its institutions? 


IX. THe ALUMNI 
1. Has the college helped to build Christian character in its 
alumni? 
2. Do the alumni participate in shaping the policies of the 
college and in their execution ? , 


3. Do the alumni tend to further or hinder the achievement 
of the objective of the college? 


4. Do the alumni relate themselves positively to the church 
and its work? 
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X. SUMMARIZING QUESTION 
Does the college make a positive contribution toward the 
building of Christian character in those who come under its in- 
fluence toward the formulation of a Christian philosophy of life? 


MY COLLEGE 

My college is a friendly place 

In a quiet little town, 

It nestles on a green-grassed hill 

With towering oaks around. 
I knew each student there by name 
And every prof knew mine. 
It was a kind of peaceful place 
You don’t so often find. 

It filled my life with busy days 

With football games and choir 

And dashing ’round from class to class 

My credits to acquire. 
It gave me everything I’d want 
To make my college years 
The friendships, happy memories 
And just a couple tears. 

But now that I’m a graduate 

And stop to reminisce 

I realize just how much more 

It gave than merely this. 
My college wasn’t interested 
In just my A’s and B’s. 
It wanted me to find a life 
Surpassing mere degrees. 

It tried through every teacher 
In the classroom, everyday 

To build a strong foundation 

That would help me on my way. 
And so I feel a gratitude 
That words can never tell 
To Luther for its greatness 
In the task it does so well. 

—Georgianna Johnson, ’48 
[162] Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 
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What Can Christianity Learn 


From Communism 
J. MERLE DAVIS 


N THE January issue of FOREIGN AFFAIRS, a remarkable 

article by Max Beloff, entitled “No Peace, No War,” states that 
the Russians have shifted their main efforts at spreading Com- 
munism from the western nations that are included in the orbit 
of capitalism, to the peoples of Asia and Africa, which are areas 
already ripe for its acceptance. 

The movement is far advanced in Asia and is rapidly growing 
in parts of Africa, the island world and Latin America, the chief 
fields of the historic activity of Christian Missions and fields in 
which the populations are overwhelmingly rural. 

In its world-wide spread, Communism has developed a philos- 
ophy and a technique adapted to rural society. In the face of 
the greatest threat to foreign missions in modern times, can any- 
thing be learned from Communism which will strengthen the posi- 
tion of missions, modify their methods and further the release of 
their Christian message among these same rural masses to whom 
Communism is now so vigorously addressing itself? 

As Christians, we must recognize that however we dislike 
or abhor many of its methods and practices, there are elemicnts 
in Communism that derive from Christian teachings—such as the 
brotherhood of man, relief from economic and social evils, a con- 
cern for the poor, unselfish service, and sacrifice for the common 
good. Indeed, the partial use of these teachings, even by godless 
men, helps to explain the strength of the Communist movement. 

This aspect of Communism is the more difficult for the Chris- 
tian to evaluate because of the unfulfilled expectations that it 
arouses among the masses, and the often perverted application of 
its ideology, which leads directly to the use of practices that vio- 
late the conscience of the Christian. 


Director of Research, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. , 
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A terrible civil war, such as has been in progress in China, 
does not provide an atmosphere in which the Christian mind can 
easily distinguish between theory and practice nor allow a calm 
and objective appraisal of the constructive aspects of the system. 

A most striking statement of Communistic philosophy and 
practice has recently come from a Christian graduate of Peiping 
University who spent two and one-half years studying and work- 
ing with the Communist movement in the villages of northeastern 
Hopei province. He had escaped from a Japanese prison to his 
home village where he hoped to teach in the local school. He 
found the school in the hands of the Communists and he had no 
alternative but to join them. His experience covered both a part 
of the Japanese occupation and the later period of Communist 
control of his rural home area. An abstract of the statement in 
the words used by its Chinese author follows: 

“On the practical side the Communists give us Christians a 
great challenge. We need to accept this, examine ourselves be- 
fore God and adopt some of their good practices. . . . The most 
challenging point is their sacrificial spirit. They left their homes 
and relatives and went the hard way of sacrificing themselves for 
their faith under the occupation of the Japanese who were trying 
to extinguish them. They were driven from village to village 
and many were caught and killed. 

“The second challenge is their good relationship with the poor 
and oppressed. The Communist workers live in the villages, wear 
the same kind of clothes, eat the same kind of food and speak the 
same language as the common people. They understand the con- 
ditions of the country people very clearly. The higher the official. 
the more courteous he is toward the people. In these ways they 
build good relations with the common people. 

“Third is the Self-Examination of Communism. Self exam- 
ination and mutual checking are constant practices. In their 
meetings all men however humble are equal: a private soldier may 
point out the mistakes of his commander; a student, the mistakes 
of his principal. Whoever speaks must speak out frankly and all 
are encouraged to make criticisms and suggestions in a positive 
and disciplined way. The higher the official the more humble he 
becomes, for he takes the humble acceptance of criticisms as one 
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of the tests of his fitness for work. In this they really practice 
one of the basic virtues of Christianity. In the training schools, 
both the students and the teachers are divided into groups of 7 
to 10 members for regular weekly meetings for self-examination 
and mutual criticism and occasionally the whole school is called 
together for the same purpose. 


“Fourth: Educational Efficiency. They emphasize — 


a) Training in the philosophy of life. Students are led to 
give up their traditional conceptions of living for self. In its 
place, they put the philosophy of Service. In small groups of 7 
to 10, they are encouraged in free discussion. Such discussion 
changes their ideas and ideals more than listening to lectures. In 
this way, they are helped to see the happiness and value of serving 
the community. In that region one feels ashamed of talking about 
getting money. The thing they measure is what work a man 
can do and how much he is serving the people. The political 
workers live a harder life than the teachers—setting good examples. 

b) The meeting of social needs is emphasized. The students 
combine learning and working. They have many contacts with 
people and are required to help them in their daily life; to help 
with harvests and other labor. In this way, they combine brain 
and hand work. 


c) Theory and practice are joined. They despise theory 
divorced from practice and avoid practice without the guidance 
of theory. 


“Fifth is the democratic spirit. The lower officers collect the 
opinions and a knowledge of the conditions of the people through 
village discussion meetings. These are reported to the meetings 
of the higher officers and become a basis for their decisions of 
policy and program. These decisions are given back to the lower 
officers to be discussed and debated by the villagers. Then all are 
called together to debate these matters in large meetings, which 
sometimes continue for a month and in which the people are en- 
couraged to speak freely. 


“The hard, sacrificial work of these leaders has given a new 
light and contribution to China today. Their influence is so great 
that even a great many college students in the government region 
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are very much interested in studying their books, singing their 
songs and practicing their drama. 

“These are the things I wished to tell you. My conclusion 
is this: compared with the truth and life in Christian faith, which 
- comes directly from God, what the Communists are working at 
is not the highest and eternal. Yet they are like science approach- 
ing truth from the bottom to the top. Hence, on the practical side 
they give us Christians a great challenge. It seems to me that 
the basic doctrine of God’s grace, accomplished and given us 
through Christ, is the most important essence in Christianity, 
without which I might have stayed and worked with the Com- 
munists.” 

It is apparent that Communism as described by this young 
man has been adapted to the mentality and organization of the 
Chinese village, but there can be little question that in broad out- 
lines it represents the universal application of the system to rural 
areas. 

The picture just drawn is that of Communist activity and 
ideology at its best. In the face of unquestioned fearful excesses 
on the part of the Communist armies, excesses which have fre- 
quently been copied by Chinese villagers, we have clear evidence 
of the effort of military leaders to check these brutal practices and 
to severely punish those responsible for them. 

The following is a brief summary of several Communist prin- 
ciples and methods which can be considered with profit by Chris- 
tian missions to all RURAL underprivileged peoples. 

1) The Basic Role of Land. Communism sees in land the 
basic instrument of progress in human society. Land has become 
the pivot of Communism’s appeal and program. The land-starved 
masses are being offered this source of life, food, health, content- 
ment and progress. 

2) The Village Base of Communism. Among the rural peo- 
ples Communism is based upon the village rather than upon the 
city. The village is the basic unit and its roots are deeply planted 
there. The village with its council, its trained leader and its voice 
is the living cell out of which the whole organism is built. 

3) Identification with Rural Life. The Communist worker 
identifies himself with the rural people. He lives among them, 
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eats their food, wears their clothing, adapts himself to the village 
atmosphere and understands its problems and interests. He is 
at home with the villagers and is accepted by them. 

4) Self-Determination. Communism gives the common peo- 
ple a voice in determining their own affairs. However illusory 
this offer frequently becomes, it is eagerly accepted by a society 
which for centuries has been exploited and dominated. The vil- 
lage has its deliberative council in which the opinion of every man 
and woman is invited and respected, and this opinion is sought and 
considered in the policy and program-making of the higher coun- 
cils. In a sense, the villages form the broad foundation on which 
the pyramid of the system is built. 

5) Economic Independence. Communism does not subsidize 
its units. The unit must stand on its own economic legs. To be- 
come a Communist means the continuation of the bitter struggle 
for survival, but that struggle is illumined by a great hope, a new 
zest—the sense of equality and the expectation of an enlarged 
livelihood. 

6) Direct Action. Communism enlists its followers in pro- 
grams of direct action. It requires not only a faith to be accepted 
but concrete things to be done. This calls out the strongest latent 
qualities in youth—loyalty, faithfulness, sacrifice and heroism and 
it gives to young men and women an immediate field for the exer- 
cise of these qualities. 

7) Placing of Responsibility. Communism secures a remark- 
able hold upon its members by putting responsibilities upon them— 
definite, hard and often dangerous jobs to be carried out. The 
workers are trained for these tasks and are disciplined in their 
conduct of them and checked as to results. No one is too humble 
to be given a responsibility adjusted to his ability. By this sys- 
tem, the member discovers his weaknesses, develops his powers 
and feels that he has a real part in the whole movement. This is 
a secret of the burning zeal which Communists acquire. _ 

8) Race Equality. Communism enjoys the enormous ad- 
vantage, in its preaching of racial equality, of the consistent dem- 
onstration of this principle in its home lands. Theory is supported 
by practice and it has no apologies to offer in its spread among 
the colored races. This makes an immense appeal to colored peo- 
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ples in wide areas of the earth, with their mounting bitterness at 
the color bar and denial of basic equality of treatment. 

Q) Leadership and Propaganda Methods. A striking aspect 
of the advance of Communism is its use of trained national leaders 
- and propagandists. Since the discrediting and dismissal of Bor- 
odin and his staff of military and political experts following the 
Civil War in China of the 1920’s, Communist propagandists from 
Russia and other foreign lands have been noticeable by their ab- 
sence. A new technique was adopted by the Kremlin. As early 
as 1928, when the writer spent two weeks in Moscow, he was 
shown the international training college where 600 Chinese young 
men and women were being grounded in the principles of Karl 
Marx and in the techniques of propaganda and revolution. En- 
rolled in this college also were many Africans, Japanese, Indians, 
Latin-Americans, and other nationals who were being prepared 
to spread the system in their home lands. 

10) The Messianic Aspect of Communism. Communism has 
a Messianic appeal for the common man. The millions of under- 
privileged masses see in the movement a great and immediate 
hope of bettering their life—not their life in a future world, but 
in the sordid world which is the only one they know. Owning 
little or nothing, they have little or nothing to lose and they 
naturally hope that they have much to gain by a change. 

The Christian missionary finds in Jesus’ quotation from the 
prophet Isaiah, read by our Lord in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Isaiah 61:1, 2), an inspiration for his task of redeeming the poor 
and oppressed. “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; He hath sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives and recovering of sight to 
the blind; To set at liberty them that are bruised; To proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” (Luke 4:18, 19). 

The Communist, denying the existence of spiritual values, 
takes the materialistic interpretation of Isaiah’s words and tries 
to build a godless redemption upon them. The Christian sees in 
this majestic prophecy the pattern of the complete redemption 
of man, not only from the captivity of poverty and physical suffer- 
ing, but from the bondage of sin and an entrance to his full es- 
tate as a son of God. 
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Faith and World Crisis 


E. V. PULLIAS 


C HRISTIANS believe that whatever crisis the world may find 
itself in in this day or in any day can be overcome by faith, for 
as the Scripture expresses it, “Faith is the victory that overcomes 
the world.” It seems to me that the crisis of our present time, 
and certainly every thoughtful person knows that our society has 


come upon desperate times, results in large measure from the 
following causes : 


1. Our methods of dealing with life’s problems were devel- 
oped under circumstances and in times drastically different from 
those that prevail now and, therefore, are seriously cutdated. This 
outdatedness might be illustrated from every area of life—law, 
political organization, economic procedures, education, and even 
the forms of religion. The procedures of our courts have their 
roots in very ancient days drastically different from our own 
times. Our political forms hold to methods and attitudes devel- 
oped in small tribal states. Our education is concerned with the 
kind of learning that is oftentimes totally unrelated to life. Our 
customs concerning worship and: religious activity were in the 
main developed in rural communities in terms of the needs of 
rural people; not only rural people, but rural people of centuries 
ago. Thus often the detailed customs of modern worship are 
found inappropriate to the needs of modern men and women. 


2. Science has made the world a neighborhood and nothing 
has yet been able to make it into a brotherhood ; or, in other words, 
into a free, helpful, cooperative neighborhood. Advances in all 
of the areas of science have brought men close together and have 
made it absolutely necessary that they learn how to live together 
in mutual helpfulness. But religion and the social sciences have 
so lagged behind that mankind finds himself close to his neigh- 
bors, but is not prepared to live effectively with his neighbors. 


Dean, George Pepperdine College. 
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Our world must cooperate to survive, but we do not know 
how to cooperate. Even in the natural relationship of marriage 
supported by a powerful biological need, cooperation becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, and so it is with every phase of life. There 
is dissension, misunderstanding, self-seeking. 

3. For three hundred years or more organized religion has 
fought a losing battle with science and in so doing has gone a 
long way toward losing its hold on the mind of common man. 
The formal, apostasized, deluded church of pre-reformation days 
felt called upon to fight every advance of science until the facts 
were so Overwhelming that it became apparent to everyone that 
religion was wrong and science was right. Many illustrations 
could be given, but the, foolish battle over the shape of the earth 
is a very good one. Organized religion maintained that it would 
undermine the faith of the people if science taught that the earth 
is round, and so, many people were burned to death and many 
men were excommunicated over this issue. One by one issues 
of this kind were fought out. Over a period of three hundred 
years organized religion by bad leadership was influenced to op- 
pose the advances of science until, as has been said, the evidence 
was so overwhelming that battle was no longer possible. This 
conflict need not ever have taken place, but we are interested in 
its tragic result ; namely, three hundred years of this type of con- 
flict has done very much to discredit religion in the minds of many 
of the ordinary people of the modern world. This fact means 
that the meaning of life has been destroyed for many people. They 
have become anchorless and confused. 

Religion is confused. Catholicism holds to old forms resting 
in considerable measure upon ignorance. Protestantism has had 
little or no positive, unified, clear, meaningful message for the 
hearts and souls of men. The result is that thousands, even mil- 
lions of men and women the world over are turning to all sorts 
of pagan cultures often claiming not to have any religion, but in 
fact having religions based in materialism or statism. Pure spir- 
itual religion has little strong, clear representation in our modern 
world. 

4. There is a serious shortage of character—character of 
strength, direction, and dedication. We simply do not know how 
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to develop the wise, strong, nobly motivated characters that are 
necessary for the solution of the grave problems that face our 
present day. Selfishness and the desire for gain are rampant. 
Perspective is narrow and vision is dim. All of these symptoms 
are merely an indication of a crisis in character. 


There is a strong conflict among Christians between the ideals 
of Christianity on the one hand and the usual ideals of worldly 
success on the cther. On Sunday our Christian young people are 
taught about the beauty of holiness, the greatness of meekness, 
the Godlikeness of self-denial, the blessings of poverty of spirit. 
Through the week they are taught by precept and example the 
very opposite of these Christian truths. They learn to worship 
worldly prestige, money, passing honor—in short, material success 
of all kinds. This conflict in our modern life is a sore danger to 
the whole Christian way. 


These, it seems to me, are some of the factors which make 
up the crisis of our present time. Christian faith—that is, the Gos- 
pel—proposes to furnish a solution for this crisis. That is, faith 
can overcome these conditions and can bring the blessings of 
peace and Godlikeness to the sons and daughters of men. How 
does the Christian Gospel propose to solve these problems? 

1. The Gospel gives life meaning by placing it all in a spir- 
itual frame of reference. It teaches that God’s nature is truth, 
that the life and teachings of Jesus Christ reveal that truth and 
that a life lived in terms of God’s truth is a life of full and glorious 
salvation. The Gospel teaches furthermore that false faith—faith 
in things that are not in accordance with God’s truth—is evil and 
brings destruction. 


2. Christian faith maintains that God is the Father of all men 
and thus that all are made in his image and capable of becoming 
his children. No Christian, therefore, can escape, in fact, no 
Christian would wish to escape, the fundamental truth that every 
human being on earth is, in a sense, a son or a daughter of God 
and that every human being is capable of becoming a full child 
of God through Jesus Christ. This knowledge fully apprehended 
would inevitably solve the problem of prejudice and ill will the 
world over. 
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3. Obedience to the Christian Gospel transforms human be- 
ings into Christlike characters. They cannot of themselves achieve 
the excellence of which they are capable, but guided by God’s 
truth as revealed through Christ and supported by his spirit work- 
ing through the church, as taught in the New Testament, human 
character can be transformed from selfishness and greed to love 
and cooperation. 

4. Such characters can and will in joy resolve the problems 
that threaten our world. There is no short cut to world salvation. 
The answer is simple and yet overwhelmingly important; namely, 
the church must produce enough Christians, enough transformed 
characters, to do God’s work. 

Faith then is indeed the victory that overcomes the world. 
But it is not a sentimental, mysterious faith that produces a pious 
folding of the hands and casting the eyes upward that will save 
the world. Rather, it is the moving faith of Paul and the prac- 
tical faith of James that takes up the tasks of the world and by 
steady work builds the characters that can in God’s good time 
fully bring in the kingdom of God upon the earth. 


* * * K * 


JENKS, THE JANITOR, SAYS: 


We’ve got an awful good preacher, and I like him, but he 
spends a lot of time on Sunday morning answering a lot of ques- 
tions I never heard nobody ask. 

The thing that is making trouble in our church is the fact 
that our people want the preacher to be a chaplain of a hospital 
for sick saints, and he wants to be a captain, with the troops on 
the field. 

I’ve noticed that some of the most important business of the 
board meeting is transacted after they adjourn, while they are 
standing around, talking, and trying to find out why they hadn’t 
done what they wanted to do. 


Roy L. Smith 
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